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EARLY twenty years have passed since the first volume of the Edu- 
cational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was published. The undertaking was inspired 


by the hope that an exchange of ideas on education might help to estab- 
lish securely the ideals which at that time appeared to animate the whole 
world. It was possible in those days for educators everywhere to employ 
a common language of discourse. The common interests of educators 
everywhere were expressed in the words of the Introduction to the 
Educational Yearbook, 1924, the first in the series, which ran as follows: 


The last decade has witnessed the development of an interest in education 
that is almost unparalleled in history. This interest represents the culmination 
of influences that preceded but were undoubtedly crystallized by the Great 
War. Countries with established systems were compelled to take stock of 
them; the new countries that have been created since the War have recog- 
nized in education the best means for establishing themselves on sound foun- 
dations; everywhere the fuller implications of democracy, citizenship, and 
humanity have sought expression in improved schemes of education. Suffi- 
cient time has now ‘elapsed since the War to afford a better estimate of what 


* This article is the Introduction to the Educational Yearbook, 1941, which has been 
written by Dr. I. L. Kandel as a review of educational trends in the past twenty years. 


The volume will be published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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can and what cannot be attained and of the probable tendencies. Educational 
literature, schemes, and plans affecting organization, curricula, and methods 
have, during the last ten or fifteen years, been so extensive that any real 
evaluation was impossible until a status of stable equilibrium was reached. In 
education the post-War movement for reconstruction or for the organiza- 
tion of new systems has virtually come to a close. This does not mean that 
the problems of education are settled but that it can in general be predicted 
what the main lines of development during the coming generation are likely 
to be. 


International education organizations were formed, international educa- 
tional conferences were held in different parts of the world, and an ex- 
tensive system of international tours for the study of education was in- 
augurated. 

The period was brought to an end by the National Socialist Revolu- 
tion in 1933. There were many who were inclined to look upon this 
Revolution as another interesting experiment comparable to the Fascist 
Revolution in Italy and the Communist Revolution in Russia. Few saw 
the threat not only to the peace of the world but to the ideals for which 
the last war had been fought. Few realized that all the totalitarian Revo- 
lutions constituted a challenge to democracy. As early as 1932 the pres- 
ent writer, dealing with the American situation, attempted to direct 
attention to the challenge of totalitarianism. “It is too often forgotten,” 
he wrote,’ “by those who study the superficial aspects of Russian Com- 
munism and Italian Fascism that, dissimilar though they may be, they 
have one common bond and that is a criticism of the democratic form of 
society on which we have pinned our faith. . . . Neither Communism 
nor Fascism furnishes the solution desired in this country but each of- 
fers a challenge which cannot be evaded. What is needed today is a 
clear and definite social theory in terms of American life and American 
culture. . . . Democracies must find the social and moral equivalents of 
Communism and Fascism, or any of the other powerful ideals that domi- 
nate other national educational systems.” 

With the success of the National Socialist Revolution, the challenge 
became more real and more compelling. No one who studied the Sug- 
gestions for History Textbooks issued on August 5, 1933, or the list of 


1 Kandel, I. L. “The New School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 33, pp. 505 ff. 
March, 1932. 
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books included in the exhibit at the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und 
Unterricht in October, 1933,” could have been left in any doubt about 
the foreign policy of Hitlerism. The emphasis on W ebrhaftigkeit and on 
Webrpflicht was as clear and open a statement of the intentions of the 
National Socialist Party as was its leader’s Mein Kampf. These signs the 
world chose to ignore, hoping that the fury of the Nazi madness would 
be satisfied with the persecution of an unpopular minority. The world 
refused to realize that intolerance breeds intolerance and hate feeds on 
hate, and that the attack on Jews and Judaism was but the prelude to an 
attack on Christianity, for Judaism and Christianity, with their emphasis 
on the worth of the human being and the brotherhood of man, are in- 
compatible with the Nazi principles of unquestioning obedience to the 
Fuehrer and of a “master-race.” As one looks back it seems that the very 
frankness with which the German minds and bodies were prepared for 
war, like Mein Kampf itself, disarmed the world. 

The challenge was there and events have proved that the title of the 
last chapter of the account of “The Making of Nazis” given in the Edu- 
cational Yearbook, 1934, was correct in its anticipations. This chapter 
on “The Challenge of Totalitarianism” closed with the following words: 


The account presented here of the Making of Nazis is a challenge to the 
democracies of the world. Here lies the most important educational issue for 
those peoples which have adopted democracy as a way of life and a method 
of government—to meet the challenge thrown out by the Revolutionary 
ideologies, to rediscover the fundamental principles of democracy, to correct 
its defects, and to develop from it ideals which will enrich the life of every 
individual and make him a better member of society because he is a better 
individual. The challenge of Communism, Fascism, and Nazism is to discover 
for democracy that moral equivalent for these ideologies which while en- 
couraging the free development of the individual will at the same time set 
before him objects of social allegiance which will guide his conduct. There 
are groups in the United States which with the Constitution and the names 
of the Founders of the Republic reverently on their lips would seek to re- 
press free discussion, criticism, and intellectual freedom. Such groups need to 
be reminded of the educational legacy left by Washington, who in his Fare- 
well Address urged the American people to “Promote then as an object of 
primary importance institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of government gives force to public opinion it is 


*See Educational Yearbook, 1934, pp. 430 ff. and pp. 480 ff. 
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essential that public opinion be enlightened.” If the recent tendencies in 
German government and education prove anything, it is that enlightenment 
and the totalitarian state are incompatible.* 


The world is paying dearly for its blindness. Whatever the outcome 
of the present war, it is clear that it marks the end of an era. Should the 
totalitarian states be victorious, no one can doubt what the future will 
bring.* Mankind will be plunged into an abyss from which it will pain- 
fully strive to reach again the ideals which it has for centuries struggled 
to attain and which, despite cynics and radicals, are worth preserving, if 
only as a guarantee of further progress to something higher and nobler. 

Blindness alone has not been responsible for the present situation. The 
period now coming to a close has been marked by a type of educational 
nihilism which, in the interests of child growth and on the basis of an 
unwarranted theory of freedom and democracy, opposed any acceptance 
of values and anything that approximated indoctrination in any degree. 
On the assumption that the world is in a process of rapid change and 
that moral values must be created by each individual in the light of his 
own experiences, education was allowed to drift without any other 
direction—cultural, moral, or social—than that which the self-initiated 
activities of the pupils might temporarily suggest. 

This refusal to accept inherited values, to tolerate authority, to be 
guided by the past, had already manifested itself earlier in art, music, and 
literature. The era of experimentalism had already begun before educa- 
tors began to question and then to discard all values and to build on a 
theory of creative activity and self-expression. So-called progressive 
education has in reality not been a new phenomenon; it came in fact at 
the end of a period which began with an attempt to destroy the roots of 
the past and ended in rootlessness. Santayana described the trend in its 
early beginnings when he wrote that “ideas are abandoned in favor of a 


8 Educational Yearbook, 1934, p. 551 (this section of the Yearbook was published sepa- 
rately under the title The Making of Nazis). See also Kandel, I. L., Conflicting Theories 
of Education, Chapter XI on “Education and the Challenge to Democracy” (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1938). 


4 What the “master-race” has already done to education in the occupied countries was 
told in a series of articles in The Times Educational Supplement (London) for February 
15, 1941 (Poland); March 1 (Czechoslovakia); March 15 (France); March 29 (Norway); 
and April 12 (The Netherlands). 
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mere change of feeling, without any new evidence or new arguments. 
We do not now refute our predecessors, we pleasantly bid them good- 
bye. Even if all our principles are unwittingly traditional, we do not like 
to bow openly to authority.” 

Where, as in England, a people has built up and grown into a strong 
social tradition, there is always some check on experimentation without 
a sense of direction. Where, however, the social tradition is still in proc- 
ess of formation, as in the United States, experimentation, based on the 
tradition of having no traditions, results in a situation which is revealed 
only by a crisis such as the present. Accordingly, when it was realized 
in 1940 that education for defense was urgent, it was found that the 
campaign must be directed to awakening throughout the United States 
a consciousness of the meaning of democracy which had for so long been 
taken for granted that it could be ignored. It was discovered, in other 
words, that a definite direction must be given to American education to 
stem the cult of pure individualism. 

This cult was opposed to indoctrination even of those ideals which 
are essential to social stability and common understanding, and to author- 
itarianism in the moral field on the ground that moral values change with 
the times and must be developed by each individual in the light of his 
own experiences. Cultural and spiritual values were discarded in favor of 
economic determinism as the only creator of values. Faced with the 
crisis by which the world is being tried today, the advocates of these 
theories refuse to recognize that the war is a war of ideas and ideals, a 
struggle between force and reason, a conflict between those who value 
human liberty and those who would destroy even the little that man has 
so far achieved. With economic determinism and imperialism as their 
only standards of reference, the so-called realists refuse to admit that the 
Munich pact is not to be explained by the simple rationalization that the 
economic royalists sought to protect their interests but by the fact that 
nearly twenty years of the ideals of peace on one side had left even the 
economic royalists without adequate armed protection. Those who to- 
day clamor that government should be restored to the people are in- 
clined to forget the cheers of these same people when they thought that 
war had been averted. 

The decline of moral and spiritual values is marked not only by the 
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refusal to see that more is involved in the present struggle than economic 
forces and imperialist exploitation, but also by the callousness with 
which the daily horrors of the war are accepted. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury a wave of moral indignation spread throughout the civilized world 
when the stories of the Armenian atrocities, of the atrocities in the 
Congo, and the Kishinef pogroms became known, and moral indigna- 
tion led to action. In this century organized massacres throughout 
Germany are condoned; the stories of the treatment of prisoners in con- 
centration camps are added to the list of thrillers; the barbarism of all- 
out warfare against women and children arouses no indignation. The 
accidental sinking of the Titanic sent a shudder throughout the whole 
world, but the deliberate sinking of the City of Benares with its load 
of women and children only furnishes a headline for one issue of the 
daily newspaper which is forgotten as soon as read. Without moral and 
spiritual values man has forgotten to love the good and to hate evil. 

Man’s inventiveness has reduced the size of the world but in doing so 
seems to have destroyed human sympathy and understanding. There are, 
of course, those who would isolate themselves from the forces that to- 
day dominate the world and who fondly rely on the security of distance. 
They forget that even though they may be protected against invasion by 
sea or land, modern means of communication offer no protection against 
the invasion of ideas. Patriots may become disturbed by the incursion of 
subversive ideas but they fail to realize that the only protection against 
subversive ideas is the strengthening of those ideals and convictions 
which are being attacked. Democracies have been asleep too long and 
have forgotten that eternal education is the price of liberty. 

When plans were being made for this issue of the Educational Year- 
book, there was still some hope that the collaboration of educators 
abroad could be relied upon. It soon became clear, as Europe began to be 
overrun by the aggressor, that no one in the totalitarian or invaded 
countries would be free to write as he pleased, and that those who might 
have written articles from the free countries were occupied with tasks 
for defense which required their full attention. /nter arma silent artes. 
When it began to be apparent that materials could not be assembled in 
time for a complete volume of the Educational Yearbook, the editor 
was faced with the alternatives of breaking the continuity of the series 
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for the present or of maintaining continuity by changing the character 
of the volume. The second alternative was decided upon. This decision 
has provided an opportunity for the editor to summarize the character- 
istics of educational thought and practice in the era which has come to 
an end and to outline the tasks and problems with which educators will 
be confronted in the period of reconstruction. The volume is predicated 
on the victory of the forces of enlightenment over the powers of dark- 
ness. The era which is just closing will have served the valuable pur- 
pose of clarifying the educational issues in democracies and broadening 
and enriching the meaning of the ideals of democracy. If, however, de- 
mocracies fail, education will cease to have any importance or meaning 
except as a method of producing obsequious and unquestioning autom- 
atons. 
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The Teacher in the Community 


ROMA GANS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE question of the place of the teacher in the community is as old 
7. the history of teaching in this country. Rules restricting the con- 
duct and professed beliefs of teachers can be found in the documents of 
every period of our history, and they offer ample evidence that the 
teacher’s place in community life seemed, at least to some, to require 
definition and limitation. These restrictive efforts, as Elsbree so ably 
shows in the first comprehensive history to be written of the American 
teacher,’ did not spring from a desire merely to place a curb upon 
teachers; they were expressions of the complex forces which operated in 
society at the time, and which were closely related to the purposes of 
education as interpreted by a given group at the particular time. 

Similarly today, there are views held concerning the place of the 
teacher in the community life of this country which come from a variety 
of forces but especially from various conceptions of the purposes of 
education. It is only natural that, since there are differences of opinion 
as to the major purposes of education, there are differences of opinion as 
to the role of the teacher in the community. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


These differences are especially prominent at this time because of the 
recent emphasis placed upon the social function of education in demo- 
cratic society. Newlon states emphatically: 


Education is as essential to the continuance of an industrial society as are the 
actual production and distribution of the necessities of life. Of even greater 
importance, popular education is the life-giving principle of democracy. The 
fashioning of educational policy, therefore, imposes on teachers responsi- 
bilities that are civic in character as well as narrowly professional. And these 


1Elsbree, Willard. The American Teacher. The American Book Company, New 
York, 1939. 
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are obligations that cannot be escaped, for failure to act does, in actual effect, 
align the teachers with the forces of reaction. .. . 

It is our contention . . . that no functional group has social and political 
obligations greater than those of the teaching profession.* 


Many who have come to accept the social function of education, namely, 
that the American child and youth through their education should be 
guided to become increasingly thorough and resourceful in their pur- 
suits, solving the problems which they meet in daily life, developing a 
concern for others, and becoming active, informed, socially constructive 
citizens, have not at the same time fully realized what this emphasis 
implies for the status of the teacher. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


Inherent in the interpretation of the place of the teacher in community 
life are some basic considerations. The first of these is the importance 
of the teacher’s understanding each child in order that she may guide 
him in the direction of the major goals of education. Knowing a child 
includes information concerning his life in his family and neighborhood 
group, knowledge of the forces which stimulate his interests and shape 
his ambitions, and an understanding of his problems which arise from 
the situations to which he reacts. 

If this information were merely to be obtained and utilized in an item- 
by-item fashion, a teacher might assume the responsibility for collecting 
it and still remain as isolated from the home-community ties of the child 
as was heretofore not only often practiced but also recommended. But 
these items must be woven into a pattern, each element playing upon the 
other, from which comes a reasonable understanding of the child as a 
social human being. For example, a pupil may be exceedingly well cared 
for in his home, and he may live in a desirable neighborhood, yet these 
positive factors may be outweighed in their effect by the fact that the 
children of his neighborhood reject him as a member of their group. 
Another pupil may come from a home distraught with economic prob- 
lems and may spend many hours roaming about in a sordid neighbor- 
hood, yet have emotional security and constructive ambitions which are 


2Newlon, Jesse H. The Teacher and Society, pp. 283, 285. William H. Kilpatrick, 
Editor. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1937. 
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the result of contacts with a neighborhood grocer for whom he does 
chores. It is probable that no teacher will ever be able to understand 
completely the life of each pupil in terms of these personal influences, 
but she should continually attempt to be close enough to the daily life of 
pupils to achieve more completely such understanding. This considera- 
tion implies that a teacher must have a genuine concern for children and 
youth, for without this concern neither the time nor the energy will be 
profitably expended. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD’S ENVIRONMENT 


The second basic consideration becomes evident as soon as a teacher 
attempts to understand children living in today’s world, for to face the 
problems confronting the immature is to seek an understanding of the 
larger forces which are responsible for making the kind of society in 
which they live. Such understanding, to be adequate, cannot be bounded 
by the geographic limits of a neighborhood or locality or by a desire to 
know only present-day facts. Imagine the inadequacy of understanding 
of the problem which arose in a seventh grade when the pupils who were 
about to purchase a radio for their classroom were advised by one pupil 
not to buy it at the Sixth Street shop because the owner of the shop was 
a Jew! Or the inadequacy of understanding which would have resulted 
when a sixth grade started to find answers to their inquiry “Why do 
Indians in Minnesota live on reservations?” if their answers had been 
bounded either by the geographic limits of Minnesota or the contem- 
porary aspects of the problem! Problems such as these form an important 
part of a curriculum in which the purpose is to guide pupils to become 
informed, helpful, contributing members of a democratic society. This 
second basic consideration demands a knowledge of the complex and 
far-reaching quality of society which affects the lives of all of us, and it 
demands on the part of all teachers not only the courage and willingness 
but also the eagerness to study continually for better understanding of 
what the school curriculum should become. 

Some studies of necessity lead pupils into constructive community 
action, For example, after reading all the meager materials available in a 
local library on a topic of local importance in soil conservation, the group 
of children making this study may feel impelled to request the librarian 
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to secure more adequate material for their use. An inquiry into the rec- 
reational resources available for teen age children in the summertime may 
lead to proposing that the board of education make school swimming 
pools available for summer use. In such experiences children and youth 
of today, under guidance, reach far into the life of the community and 
come not only to get a realistic picture of how its affairs are managed, 
but also learn how to be identified with some movements which are close 
to their personal welfare. 

Because of the significance attached to the teacher’s understanding of 
the community, there is a rapidly growing field of literature composed 
of studies of the environment, surveys of local and regional resources, 
and compilations of published source materials. An increasing number of 
books, pamphlets, articles, and courses in teachers colleges are now avail- 
able for the purpose of increasing the insight of teachers in the interpre- 
tation of the daily and persistent problems confronting their pupils. 

Once one accepts the importance of these two basic phases of teach- 
ing—first, the understanding of children in a complex environment, and, 
second, the understanding of the far-reaching quality of many of the 
problems which they should be guided to understand in the school’s 
program—then some further considerations are imperative. All too often 
teachers have been aided in becoming more competent in utilizing com- 
munity resources and the knowledge of pupils’ problems only to realize 
that they have been led in their teaching to perform a wider function in 
community life than is sanctioned by the same people who had aided 
them in extending their influence. It is exactly at this point that the out- 
look regarding the place of the teacher in the community needs careful 
re-examination, for, obviously, the teacher should not be placed in the 
position of asking for the right to function as a free and active citizen 
when the social goals of a better conceived program of education for a 
democracy make a logical necessity of free participation of the teacher 
in community life. 


THE TEACHER AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


This concept of the teacher’s part opens up a new series of impera- 
tives, the first of which is the recognition of the teacher as a force in 
public relations. At one time the teacher was advised to refer questions 
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concerning the work of the schools to administrative officers whose re- 
sponsibility it was to interpret education to the public. Obviously a 
teacher who, with her pupils, engages in studies that demand contacts 
with the community, must interpret these contacts to the public. An 
alert, competent teacher can in a short time extend the public’s under- 
standing of and cooperation with the daily program and future needs of 
the school’s work. Although, to some degree, there already is an accep- 
tance of this function of the teacher, guiding teachers in becoming more 
competent in this work and freeing them to engage in it more effectively 
is still urgently needed if a real public’s school is to be achieved. 


THE TEACHER AS A CITIZEN 


Another development inherent in the social function of teaching arises 
from the increasing concern of teachers as they become more and more 
sensitive and informed with respect to the relation of social, economic, 
and political issues to the life of the community. A simple problem of 
isolation in an epidemic may lead not only to increased knowledge of the 
available sources for health care but also may bring out facts concerning 
their particular inadequacy. A study with a group of parents on the 
extension of school services to adolescents may reveal the need for better 
laws and regulations governing the employment of minors. Participation 
in the city’s annual spring “paint-up, clean-up” program may reveal the 
exploitation of low-income groups in improperly cared for houses. In- 
stance after instance might be cited of the identification of teachers and 
other lay members of the community with local, state, and national affairs 
through becoming identified with a local problem which on the surface 
seemed fairly simple. A teacher who has experiences which reveal the 
fact that constructive effort may demand greater activity in organized 
clubs and groups of the community and increased interest and activity in 
political affairs should not only be free but obligated to enter as far as 
possible into a constructive life as a citizen. In other words, those of the 
teaching profession who are attempting to develop a program of educa- 
tion which will enable each child to grow increasingly competent in 
social-civic action, will, in order to be honest and free from frustration, 
follow into the wider sphere of action to which their own insight and 
their guidance of pupils have led them. 
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This sequence, from child concern and understanding to a more vital, 
functional curriculum, which demands public and teacher contacts, lead- 
ing ultimately to increased interest and participation in civic and politi- 
cal affairs on the part of the teacher creates an integral pattern, each part 
affecting all the others. As a teacher understands more clearly the ad- 
vantages to be gained from wider use of vegetable garden space, she 
reinterprets this knowledge in terms of child learning and child welfare. 
These connected ideas may generate the desire to stimulate a commu- 
nity’s better use of garden resources. And, if insight is adequate, the im- 
provement of general use of soil or improved community planning for 
greater opportunity for gardening enterprises will be considered worthy 
changes that cooperative action should bring about. To expect a teacher 
to feel obligated to enter into a study of child-community needs, only to 
check efforts at a point from which good might ensue to a larger number, 
suggests questionable integrity of leadership. 

Yet such civic activity of the teacher encounters real obstacles. There 
is controversy still waging over the social function of education. In 
a study showing the issues which social studies teachers felt had to be 
avoided, politics was ranked second on the list in frequency of avoid- 
ance by elementary school and junior and senior high school.* If 
teachers are not free to study politics in general, it seems logical to as- 
sume that they will not be free to enter the field of social action as per- 
sons. Beale’s study of the freedom of teachers,‘ although it was con- 
cluded several years ago, is replete with evidence that the teachers of 
this country are still exceedingly hampered not only in important affairs 
affecting children, youth, and adults, but also in personal matters, such as 
style of dress, recreational preferences, and that large number of trivia 
usually included in the discriminating phrase “conduct unbecoming a 
teacher.” Many of these circumscribing influences can be reduced by 
educating the public and members of the profession to understand that 
freedom of teachers to engage in public affairs and, certainly, freedom of 
teachers to live their personal lives within the commonly accepted prac- 
tices of the community, are essential integral aspects of the program of 
education for increased democracy. 


3“Improving Social Studies Instruction,” Research Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 5, November. 
1937. National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
* Beale, Howard K. “Are American Teachers Free?” Scribner’s, New York, 1936. 
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However, some of the major obstacles to wider teacher participation 
in community life do not come from the forces of restriction and cen- 
sorship, but from other factors equally destructive of a teacher’s effec- 
tiveness, One of the most potent of these factors is the numbing effect 
of the teacher education which many in the profession received and 
which has not been adequately corrected by in-service re-education of 
teachers.° Every point that has been stressed in relation to the signifi- 
cance of the community aspect of a teacher’s work depends upon the 
competence of the teacher. This competence cannot be achieved merely 
by the wanting of it; ir must be based upon the best quality of teacher 
education for pre-service teachers and teachers already employed. Not 
nearly enough emphasis has been given this important need when one 
considers the waste ensuing in the total effectiveness of both the educa- 
tion program and the socio-civic service from better informed students, 
teachers, and adult citizens. 

Another problem to be faced is the itinerant quality especially of the 
young teachers entering the profession, many of whom have had the 
benefits of a socially enlightening type of education. A teacher to be a 
contributing member in local community life must feel a bona fide mem- 
ber of the community, informed about its background and new develop- 
ments, interested in its achievements, interested also in its real problems, 
and, above all, interested in the happiness and welfare of all its members. 
Obviously such local identification and belonging are prerequisite to 
attachment to larger nation-wide forces, which, to be sure, are essential. 
But many women teachers, because of the unfortunate attitude toward 
married women, must consider teaching a temporary profession, to be 
discontinued after marriage. Many others may consider the community 
in which they are teaching as a temporary stop en route to “greener” 
salary fields. The inequalities in salary schedules which sometimes exist 
even in adjoining communities here present a real problem. After teach- 
ing in an academic, non-community-related program for only a few 
years many teachers cease to belong anywhere. They are “non-residents” 
in the community in which they teach and are guests of their families 
during vacation. The disenfranchising effects of these three factors need 


5 The Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Society bears rereading on this point. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1934. 
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to be reckoned with by individuals and groups who now are so vitally 
concerned with education’s role in strengthening democracy. 

Despite the negative note, the outlook for revitalizing the place of the 
teacher in American society is promising and much has already been 
accomplished. Of considerable promise is the move on the part of 
teachers themselves to bring about greater influence in educational and 
civic affairs. This past summer a two-weeks’ conference was held here 
at Teachers College at the request of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association who wished to ac- 
quaint themselves with their responsibilities in curriculum revision. The 
Teachers’ League has had conferences on educational, organizational, 
and legal problems for over ten years, The teachers of some states have 
helped elect worthy members to their state legislatures. Only recently in 
a large community in the Middle West the teachers joined with the local 
forces to support a professional appointment made by the superintendent 
which was being challenged by a minority in the board of education. 
These instances are cited as samples of the quality and variety of the 
evidence of gains to educational and social progress because of the en- 
larged scope of teacher interest and sense of responsibility. 

Also of great significance is the awakening within the profession to a 
realization of the importance of the teacher’s role in organized profes- 
sional and lay groups. No case need here be made for the importance 
of group effort. All, today, realize that representation through group 
membership and cooperation with larger numbers are necessary exten- 
sions of an individual’s life in a democratic society. Certainly the in- 
creased interest and effort of teachers in their own organizations and in 
others which serve the constructive purposes, educational and otherwise, 
of our democratic desires is to be commended and to be aided. 

Let it again be emphasized that all the foregoing facets of the question 
of the teacher’s place in the community must be more generally con- 
ceived as part of the total program of socially directed education for 
American life. A teacher who is constructively identified with the prob- 
lems of living and who is genuinely concerned with the importance of 
the well-being of each pupil can acquire the experience, the insight, and 
the fervor necessary to teach the child and youth of today. 
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Childhood Education and World Crises 


GERALD S. CRAIG 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T Is in man’s own story, his relation to his natural environment, that 
I we find the underlying causes of his present plight. The elementary 
and secondary schools must provide youth with an understanding of that 
story in order to create a broader, saner, and calmer view of the large 
problems that youth will face as adults. We must strive as educators to 
make certain that man in the years to come may gain intelligent control 
over the process of change rather than be enslaved by changes forced 
upon him. 


ADVENT OF SCIENCE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


It must be recognized that science is a dynamic element in our present 
civilization. We gain a more optimistic outlook and perspective of the 
future when we realize that this dynamic element is such a recent one in 
the story of civilization—so recent that man has not had opportunity to 
adjust his ways to its content, method, and products. The recency of the 
advent of science is referred to in the following paragraph: 

It should be borne in mind that these conceptions [scientific] are compara- 
tively new in terms of the long history of mankind on the earth. If one could 
line up all one’s forefathers, going back through the Dark Ages, through the 
Bronze Age, and the Stone Age, one would have a sizable regiment of men. 
But in that long list it is not likely that others besides one’s own father, grand- 
father, and possibly great-grandfather could have had more than a primitive 


conception of space, time, and change. . . This indicates the recency of 
some of our modern ideas. 


The full impact of scientific ideas upon our culture has not yet been 
realized. 
Likewise the period of inventions is recent in man’s history. When 


1 Craig, Gerald S. Science for the Elementary-School Teacher, p. 10. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1940. 
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James Watt in 1782 realized that steam could be applied to both sides of 
the piston head of the earlier Newcomen engine, he was making pos- 
sible a new era for man, although the application of his invention on 
anything like an extensive scale did not occur until some forty years 
later. The use of forms of physical energy, other than water and wind, 
to do man’s work is recent—so recent in fact that our great-grand- 
parents witnessed the early phase of the age of increased use of power. 
We need not be surprised, then, to find man struggling now with social 
and economic problems that lay in the wake of inventions. 

It has often been said that we are living in an age of science when, in 
reality, science has been applied to only a small fringe of society’s prob- 
lems. Science is still a new tool in the hands of mankind. We need as 
never before to have a vision of the function of science in a democracy. 
Science in many ways may be compared with the stone ax or with 
dynamite; for it can be utilized in constructive work in developing im- 
proved living conditions, or it can be utilized in destructive work, such 
as war, and in the restraint of freedom and opportunity. Science is still 
so new that its nature remains unknown to the majority of people. On 
the other hand, science is so dynamic in its social significance that it is 
questionable if society can long endure half scientific and half super- 
stitious. 

So much stress has been placed on the fact that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion occurred at some time a century or two ago. The fact is, however, 
that the period of science and invention is so recent in history that the 
full impact of the Industrial Revolution is just reaching us and probably 
will continue to affect us for several decades to come. The economic de- 
pression and the international conflicts, in very large part, may be con- 
sidered aspects in the world-wide adjustment to the introduction of 
science and invention. Perhaps man can grow intelligent enough at 
some time in the near future to develop saner methods of absorbing the 
impacts of new discoveries. 

We have our serious social maladjustments because the method of 
science has not become more generally understood by the citizenry of 
the world. Science is not only a method of thought and action to be 
used by scientists in the laboratory and field, but it is also a method of 
thought and action to be utilized by the layman. 
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Sometimes we are told that the dictatorships are using science to wage 
war. At first appearance it may seem so, but, in reality, the dictators are 
using the gadgets of invention, such as tanks and bombs, and not the 
real core of science—which is the scientific method. This method is de- 
pendent upon freedom to create, freedom to consider pertinent facts 
regardless of their sources, freedom to draw the conclusions that are in- 
herent in a study, and freedom for discussion. Scientific method cannot 
flourish in a dictatorship. 

There is a possibility that today we are in the midst of a world-wide 
struggle to determine whether humanity is to enter into the age of 
science or another dark age. The present World War should be viewed 
as but a by-product of this larger struggle. We need to make certain that 
the youth leaving our schools has learned to distinguish between the 
gadgets of invention and the scientific method. Youth can gain hope and 
a constructive attitude, as opposed to an attitude of fatalism, through the 
realization that science is still a new tool, one with which man is still ex- 
perimenting, one with which man is far from expert. 

Some of the elements that need to be utilized in the solution of prob- 
lems in our schools in the development of a better understanding of our 
modern problems are: the place of the earth in a vast universe of space 
and astronomical bodies...scientific hypotheses concerning the formation 
of the earth...the great age of the earth...conditions essential to life...the 
physical nature of the world and its effect upon living things...the long 
ages of prehistoric life on the earth...the struggle of life for existence... 
the tendency toward a balance in nature...failure of many species to 
make successful adaptations to a changing environment...the brevity of 
the period of time since man’s advent on the earth as compared with the 
entire age of the earth, and yet the great antiquity of man as compared 
with the ordinary episodes of our historic periods...the tremendous pe- 
riods of time when man eked out an existence without tools and weapons 
.-his long struggle with other living things...the extinction of cultures 
and peoples...the slow development of early inventions...the hindrance of 
man’s progress because of superstitions and taboos...the problem of food 
storage...the epidemics which decimated the populations...the continual 
scarcity of the necessities for proper nutrition and shelter. In all this 
phase of man’s story the environment was the master, man the slave. 
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The more recent phases of man’s story on the earth should become 
real and vivid to youth and related to the problems of the immediate 
community and the events of contemporary life. Many of these phases 
are within the experience of men yet living. Some of them are: 

The dawn of an epoch in which man is no longer a slave to his physi- 
cal environment but exhibiting signs of becoming the master...man’s 
learning about natural forces and harnessing them to do his work...the 
increased use of the power of water, steam, and electricity to do work... 
building new machines to do a thousand and one tasks which had been 
menial work through the ages, if done at all...utilizing machines for sow- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting crops, making it possible for greater food 
supplies...the rapid improvements in communication and transportation 
..the isolation of chemical elements and combination into new com- 
pounds fitted to services never before rendered to men...the possibility of 
increased leisure and higher standards of living than were ever experi- 
enced before. 

The fact that man as a result of scientific research has found it pos- 
sible to change an era of scarcity into an era of abundance?® has great 
significance to mankind and to a program of education, for it challenges 
some of the fundamental ideas upon which our present culture has been 
built. We must make certain that the youth coming through our schools 
is fully acquainted with the import of that meaning to the future of 
society. As Furnas points out, “There are enough raw materials, enough 
brains, and enough mechanical skill in the world at the present time, 
without any further development, to provide the two billion inhabitants 
a much higher standard of living than is seen anywhere on the earth 
today. The only things which stand in the way of realization of this 
standard are political antagonisms, social inertia, and, in too many cases, 


lack of fundamental knowledge of the important aspects of the situa- 
tion.”* 


2 Mather, Kirtley F. “Man’s Physical Environment and Man’s Behavior.” Sigma Xi 
Quarterly, Vol. 29, p. 139, July, 1941. 

3Furnas, C. C. The Storehouse of Civilization, p. 547. The Science in Modern Living 
Series. Samuel Ralph Powers, Editor. Other volumes in the series deal with man’s use of 
science in his adjustment to his environment. See also, Life and Environment by Paul B. 
Sears; The Control of Organisms by Frederick L. Fitzpatrick. The series is published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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A TOOL TO BE USED INTELLIGENTLY 


Science is a tool to be used in constructive work for the welfare of 
mankind. We can no more blame science for the prolonged periods of 
unemployment, the tragedies of modern armed conflict, the wasted nat- 
ural resources, and other ills than we can blame the stone ax or the dyna- 
mite for their improper use. In a very real sense these disasters have been 
the result of our failure to analyze our problems in a scientific manner 
for the welfare of mankind. 

This is particularly well illustrated in the way in which we have ex- 
ploited the natural resources in recent years. Gunpowder, the plow, and 
the ax have made it possible for man to waste the natural resources of the 
wild life, of the soil, and the forests, because man took science too little 
into consideration. By intelligent study and planning, man could un- 
doubtedly prevent many of his adversities. The tendency has been in 
the past to delay until evil conditions have reached disastrous propor- 
tions before planning. In a happier age man will plan in a scientific man- 
ner for the welfare of all and avoid adversity whenever possible. The 
story of the depletion of natural resources could never have been told 
if man had been more observant and more willing to seek scientific 
advice. 

Science has so much to offer man in developing a more constructive 
attitude toward his environment. Today man studies the inside of the 
earth; he finds it stable enough for his needs. He can build his structures 
strong enough to ride the earthquake. He is learning how to prevent 
much of the destruction from hurricane and storm through warnings 
and proper precautions. He may in time be able to prevent much of the 
destruction from floods. He looks out into space and sees no object that 
our solar system can encounter for aeons of time. He studies the rocks 
and finds that the earth has been a fit place for life for long geological 
periods. Slowly he has established confidence in the fact that the earth iS 
not peopled by treacherous, unfriendly spirits but that it will remain a 
place where life will flourish for vast eras of the future. He has made 
the discovery that his worst enemy is himself. By increased understand- 
ing, by intelligent and long-time planning, he can continue his advance- 


ment. 
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SCIENCE IN OUR SCHOOLS 


The appreciation of the long story of man’s relationship with his en- 
vironment calls for an enriched content from the natural and social 
sciences. It calls for a continuous program beginning with early child- 
hood education and extending throughout the elementary and secondary 
schools and into adult education. 

The type of problems considered will vary with the age and back- 
ground of the children. The changes that have gone on in a local com- 
munity, such as changes in landscape, plants, animals, people, industries, 
and culture, make for interesting work at various levels. How the com- 
munity may be improved for the welfare of the people may be con- 
sidered. In one community children worked on a project on their own 
school ground in which soil conservation was accomplished. Excursions 
and experiments involving interrelationships and adaptation of living 
things may be very useful in developing a constructive attitude toward 
community problems. Any such study should not be limited to a local 
community but should be extended to include the nation and the world, 
at appropriate levels. 

In all this work we should not leave the education of the youth to a 
laissez-faire, hit-or-miss system. The gravity of the problems that society 
will continue to face demands an education of realistic content and 
method. No one individual, teacher or parent, could at the present time 
expect to have sufficient professional and cultural background to do 
justice to the education of growing children in a complicated society 
without the assistance of carefully prepared authoritative educational 
material. Those responsible for the education of youth must appreciate 
the value of books in the development of an understanding of the present 
status of man, and the transmission to youth of that which is good from 
his social and cultural heritage. 

Considering the status of the world today, the elementary school 
needs to give more attention to the development of constructive attitudes 
in young children. We need to ask ourselves what kind of social attitudes 
we want children to have. We need to make certain that attitudes are 
developed which will encourage the people of a democracy to act upon 
all matters in a manner in keeping with the scientific method. 
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The scientific method is not something esoteric to the scientists. It is 
evident that all the people need acquaintance with the nature of the 
scientific method, a vision of its place in society, and some skill in its use 
as a way of thinking in all vital matters. If the scientific method and at- 
titudes are to prevail in a democracy, the voters must become intelligent 
concerning the elementary tenets of the scientific method. 

It is essential that society face its problems with a calm, deliberate 
manner rather than in a feverish display of hysteria.* The program of 
education has not focused its attention sufficiently on the development 
of a calm attack on the problems which may be real to children. Too 
frequently the problems in the classroom have little meaning to chil- 
dren. This need not be true of problems in the fields of natural and so- 
cial sciences, if these problems are selected on a basis of careful study of 
children. 

Children should be accustomed to working out their problems in a 
calm, deliberate manner. The school should strive for the development 
of opportunities for growth in that direction. Sometimes these problems 
may be related to matters of their own behavior in and out of the class- 
room, problems in the community, the planning of their own social ac- 
tivities, or interpretation of natural phenomena. The school should al- 
low every child to experience the pleasure that may accompany the 
successful solution of problems that he recognizes as significant. 

In the process of solving problems, the following four types of activ- 
ities must be considered in the elementary school: the discussion, the 
experiment, the excursion, and reading. 


The Discussion 


Discussion is important in scientific research since it gives opportu- 
nity for experts to consult together. Discussion is useful in the develop- 
ment of possible explanations (hypotheses) which may later be tested 
out and provide a method by which research may be planned coopera- 
tively. Discussion is important in democracy since it provides for an 
interchange of problems and suggestions. Discussion in a democracy 
gives an opportunity to reach decisions through persuasion rather than 


4 Bok, Bart J. and Mayall, Margaret W. “Scientists Look at Astrology.” The Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 52, p. 233, March, 1941. 
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through force. In the classroom, discussion is useful in revealing the 
conceptions and misconceptions of the children. The teacher may use 
discussion to discover the patterns of growth of the children in her 
classroom, and to secure the participation and cooperation of the chil- 
dren in directing the instruction. Reading in science should be supple- 
mented freely with discussion. Discussion is necessary to the formula- 
tion of problems and to the development of solutions and problems. 
Through discussion a wealth of experience and observation may be 
shared by the children and utilized in instruction. Discussion in educa- 
tion should be purposeful for both children and teachers. Groups of 
children indifferent to the use of discussion are usually groups which 
have been bored by problems of little concern to them or they have 
been inhibited in the use of discussion by previous training. 

Truth is not secured, however, through discussion. Any conclusions 
reached by discussion must be considered entirely tentative and subject 
to test. Children should realize the limitations in discussion and should 
learn to turn to other activities in the search for truth. In the end, the 
children must check all important tentative conclusions reached in dis- 
cussion by use of authentic books. 


The Experiment 


There is much confusion concerning the place of the science experi- 
ments in the elementary school. Sometimes an experiment serves to 
clarify the problem, for it aids children in visualizing certain natural 
forces in operation. The children should see the relation in the experi- 
ment between the method and the conclusion. 

Experiments should not be used in the elementary school as mere 
demonstrations of the traditional secondary school type. The tendencies 
in some quarters to recommend high school experiments, and the intro- 
duction of experiments not carefully designed with the safety of the 
children in mind, is to be condemned. 

Many times teachers use experiments as an easy means of entertain- 
ing children in the classroom. A few experiments properly used are 
worth much more to the children in their educational growth than many 
experiments handled as mere tricks. Children, through their experience 
with experiments in elementary and secondary science, should gain 
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some appreciation of the difficulties man has experienced in the search 
for truth and perhaps a richer appreciation of dependable information. 

Materials that can be handled and manipulated with safety should be 
left in the room for several days, so that all members of the class will 
have an opportunity to perform the experiments and check the con- 
clusions. Any difference in conclusions may lead to discussion, to a 
repetition of the experiment, or to checking by means of authoritative 
books. Children may learn that an experiment is a planned experience 
rather than an accident or an incident. Teachers cannot, with true safety 
education in mind, allow children to go about doing this and that experi- 
ment on the basis of mere whims. 

In selecting books teachers should make certain that the authors, 
through their own experience with children, have designed experiments 
which are in keeping with the powers and abilities of growing children 
and in the interest of their own safety. However, there is a place for 
children’s proposals of problems to be solved by experiments. Fre- 
quently these grow out of adaptations of experiments within authorita- 
tive children’s materials, and the child sees the relationship between the 
method he proposes and the conclusion. In the end, as with the discus- 
sion, children must realize that conclusions gained by experiments must 
be checked with authoritative books. 


The Excursion 


Children may study phenomena in their natural habitats through the 
use of excursions: 


Observations in the out-of-doors must play a vital part in instruction. The 
effect of seasonal changes upon plants and animals frequently can be observed 
to advantage in the out-of-doors. The results of a rainstorm, of sleet, and of 
freezing w eather may be objectives of the excursions; perhaps a fault or fold 
of rocks can be seen on a nearby hillside; a trip to a power plant, or even to 
the furnace room in the school, may be used in clarifying certain concepts 
about energy and power; or the adaptations and interrelationships of plants 
and animals may be made more meaningful through actual observations.® 


The excursion ® is useful in studying the social and economic phases of 


5 Craig, op. cit., p. 31. 

6 Teachers College has developed an offering in the June Intersession which provides 
classroom teachers wide opportunities to study an environment through field work under 
the guidance of a staff of experts from various fields of science. 
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the environment as well as the scientific ones. Frequently aspects of nat- 
ural and social sciences are completely entwined in a field excursion, as 
in a visit to an abandoned farm or industry, to a scientifically managed 
forest, or observation of the results of erosion or of a flood. The excur- 
sion assists in unlocking the resources for education in the community. 

The excursions have limitations as a means of getting at the truth about 
phenomena. Unless a person is truly expert in a subject, he may observe 
a phenomenon and yet come to a wrong conclusion. In the end, con- 
clusions arrived at through excursions should be checked by use of 
authentic books prepared for children. 

Every teacher should be a sympathetic student of the community, 
aligning herself with the forces that seek to improve the community and 
opposing those that are not beneficial to the community. In such a study 
she will find much that will make valuable material for instruction in her 
classroom and for a deeper understanding of the background of the 
children she teaches. 

It is not contended that the elementary school teacher need hold her- 
self as a technical expert on community problems. Rather, her goal is 
that of attempting to gain a sympathetic understanding of the commu- 
nity, gleaning information from the most accurate sources available and 
weighing that information in relation to her own problems as a person 
and as a teacher. In such a study she will find many problems that relate 
to science and will serve constantly to enrich her instruction regardless 
of the level at which she teaches. 


Reading 


From the preceding treatment, it might seem that truth is rather 
elusive. We have found that the d'scussion, the experiment, and the ex- 
cursion are valuable activities. Each of these, however, has definite limi- 
tations in securing truth, and has its own part to play in an elementary 
school program. 

In science we are eventually dependent upon an authority, one who 
makes a special study in a field. We are dependent upon ornithologists 
for information about birds, astronomers for information about stars 
and other astronomical bodies, and upon geologists for information 
about earth forces and phenomena. What these experts tell us is even 
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more trustworthy than wnat we observe for ourselves. However, since 
few communities would have an authority in each field of science avail- 
able to the school, we must utilize accurate books which have been 
written for children. Teachers and children need to be aware of the 
authenticity of the sources they use. 

Both children and teachers must come to realize that new discoveries 
are made from time to time and therefore reading materials must en- 
compass the new discoveries in so far as they relate to the solution of 
problems of children. It is important that everyone in a democracy open 
their minds to new discoveries. 

It must be recognized that many books are the result of considerable 
study on the part of authors who are specialists in the fields in which 
they have written. Such books represent a careful selection of materials 
and treatment that, in terms of known educational research, offers 
assistance in the development of a broader perspective toward man, and 
of elements of the scientific attitudes. The responsibility of schools is so 
very great in this period in which man’s adjustment is so much at stake, 
that teachers will need the resources of books carefully designed to pre- 
pare youth to participate in bringing about a happier state of affairs for 
mankind. 


In the midst of a world crisis, we as school workers have the responsi- 
bility for the education of the next generation, and through the next 
generation to the generations that follow. With man so impotent in mak- 
ing his own adaptation to his planet, it is small wonder that we are be- 
wildered in our task. We ask ourselves what may we teach children? 
What are the relatively permanent goals in a world of drastic change? 

We have taught the ways of peace to find our students forced by 
exigencies to become soldiers, and our leaders demanding greater speed 
in preparation for war. We have taught the ways of thrift and diligence 
to find the thrifty and the diligent in dire need in the midst of plenty. 
We have taught democracy to find our own democracy adopting auto- 
cratic methods in the hope of preserving that democracy. The depres- 
sion and the war have left us baffled. Changes have occurred and are 
occurring so rapidly that we cannot predict the kind of world that the 
children in our classrooms will find in 1970, or even in 1950. What are 
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the underlying causes operating to produce such drastic transformations? 
Can we make youth more intelligent concerning these underlying 
causes? 

Although we do not know what the future holds for our boys and 
girls, we may be certain that we should strive to assist them to attain an 
intelligent equipment to cope with the emergencies of the years that lie 
before them. This article has attempted to indicate the importance of two 
objectives for public school education, both elementary and secondary, 
which seem to emerge clearly as mankind struggles in the present world 
disorders and chaos: 

1. To assist youth to a broader understanding of man, his place in 
space and time, to include his relationship and struggles with the physi- 
cal, biological, and social aspects of the environment, his past accom- 
plishments and failures and the significance of these to his welfare. A 
background of the past, essential to an understanding of the problems of 
today, calls for the development of meanings and science for both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

2. To assist youth to an understanding of some of the elements of the 
scientific methods that are essential to an analysis and solution of per- 
sonal and public problems. The school must give increasing attention to 
growth in constructive social attitudes. 

Through constructive social attitudes, and with an appreciation of the 
successes and shortcomings of man in his attempts to adapt himself to 
his planet, the children in our schools may be able to utilize science for 
the welfare of all. 
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Factors Behind the Behavior 


of Children in School 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ohm few but compelling voices of decades ago have swelled steadily 
into a crescendo of many, all insisting that teachers must understand 
the children whom they attempt to teach. The child development and 
the guidance movements have laid stress on understanding each child’s 
level of mental development, his skills, his social development, his emo- 
tional setup, his physical development, his interests, his achievements. 
Teachers in training are taught how to observe children intelligently; an 
effort is made to sensitize them to individual differences; they make case 
studies in order to learn better how to take into balanced account the 
many significant factors in the child’s life; they learn to understand, to 
value, and to be guided by physicians’ examinations and psychologists’ 
tests. They are urged to study what investigators are finding out 
about children’s fantasies at various age levels. In Guidance Laboratories 
they watch, carefully concealed, while one child after another is sub- 
jected to carefully planned and revealing experiences, to the glory of 
their better education as teachers. They stand on the edges of play- 
grounds and sit in the backgrounds of classrooms, carefully taking notes 
on children’s behavior which later they will squeeze dry of every pos- 
sible interpretation. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN 


An important flow of new materials to come soon from the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education will sum- 
marize old researches and report new researches on physiological aspects 
of child growth and development; the social development of the indi- 
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vidual; adolescent behavior in interpersonal relationships; and the in- 
tensive study of children in general. The National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene has for some years published a magazine entitled Understand- 
ing the Child, which attempts to meet the desire of teachers to under- 
stand the children in their classrooms. Yearbooks of learned societies are 
being devoted to the behavior and development of children. 

With the help of the results of research that are being made available 
in increasing volume, with the emphasis on understanding children that 
now runs all the way through our better teachers college programs; and 
with the programs of in-service teacher education that are being carried 
on in many good school systems, teachers are coming to know a great 
deal about children. They know what will arouse children’s interest, 
they know how much to expect of each child, and what experiences each 
needs at any given stage for his best all-round development. 

In addition to enabling the prospective teacher to acquire understand- 
ing of children, the teacher education process also helps teachers de- 
velop ingenuity and skill in using all sorts of school resources to en- 
hance each child’s all-round development. Some teachers colleges are 
even realizing that the teacher as a person is her own most important in- 
strument and are, consequently, beginning to do something about their 
prospective teachers as persons. The same kind of understanding treat- 
ment is given the prospective teacher that it is thought worth while for 
her to give the child. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER 


In spite of all this, however, in spite of all that teachers may under- 
stand about children, in spite of their imagination and skill in the use of 
all kinds of school resources, and even in spite of their own adequacy as 
persons, teachers often find themselves powerless to help children. 

Consider how the cards are stacked against the teacher. The teacher 
has had the scope of her functions enlarged and still further enlarged— 
and it must inescapably be so. No longer is she responsible only for the 
child’s learning to read, to write, and to figure, to know something of 
history, geography, and foreign languages. The school, and so the 
teacher, is told that, in addition to these responsibilities, she must also 
teach the child to be a good citizen of a democracy with all that that im- 
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plies. She must be alert to health deficiencies, to emotional complications 
and social development. She must teach the child something about the 
form of government under which he lives and, according to many, per- 
suade him of its values in relation to other forms of government. And, 
most important, she is asked to help develop citizens who are capable of 
weighing the merits of important issues on which, in this democracy, 
they will be asked to vote. She must help them to develop social atti- 
tudes that will ensure their being men and women of good will and social 
understanding when they are grown. 

The teacher’s assignment, in the past two decades, has increased tre- 
mendously. In increasing this assignment, we tend to ignore the relation- 
ship of the teacher’s efforts to the other very important set of influences 
| in the child’s life. The influences of the child’s parents and his home may 
i sometimes frustrate the teacher’s efforts, or they may come into sharp 
E conflict with her efforts, with unfortunate consequences for the child. 

Every teacher knows the desire to see those pinched-looking, under- 
fed children get the food they obviously are not getting at home. Some- 
times, by means of school lunches, this is possible. Sometimes school 
lunches, free or otherwise, just are not available. Teachers may be un- 
able to protect children from the ignorance or the economic paralysis of 
their parents, even though it means the child’s slow starvation. 

Recently the teacher of a child in an “upper-crust” nursery school 
fumed impotently for a full year because it was necessary for her every 
day, after a certain child’s nap, to cram his feet painfully into shoes 
which all year long (and, she said, even soon after a new pair was 
bought) were too small for him. The parent indignantly put aside sug- 
gestions that he needed larger shoes. 

Often children have nothing to do with being tardy. One teacher of a 
fourth-grade boy who had exhorted him daily to be prompt in getting to 
school, found, when she was urged to investigate, that the tardiness was 
not his fault. He had a good-hearted, devoted, but shortsighted mother 
who never could remember to buy adequate supplies for the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast. The mother could not bear to have her son go to school 
without plenty of breakfast, so frequently he had to go around to the 
store and wait until it opened, in order to get milk, bread, or whatever 
his mother thought he needed. 
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Take, also, the case of Tommy who was tardy for several days in suc- 
cession shortly after he entered the third grade. His tardiness was not his 
only offense. He was a disturbing influence in the classroom. His teacher 
talked with him about his tardiness; he said he forgot about the time be- 
cause he had a club meeting. The teacher displayed interest, and grad- 
ually he warmed to the topic of his club. He was the president. The club 
members called themselves G-men. They collected bugs, turtles, and 
snakes, and kept them in the basement of his home. The teacher was in- 
terested, and asked whether she might come to his home to see the 
collection. 

A visit to Tommy’s home followed. She discovered that the parents 
were separated and that Tommy’s mother worked all day. She left home 
before he did in the morning and could not come home at noon time. 
She prepared a cold lunch for him and left it in the kitchen. She was 
pleased when the teacher asked whether Tommy would like to bring 
his collection to school and build houses for them there. The other chil- 
dren would enjoy seeing them too. Tommy liked the idea very much. 
The project went forward with enthusiasm and, after that, Tommy was 
the first child to arrive at school and the last child to leave. He became a 
constructive member of the group. 

Joseph, a small, inconspicuous looking boy of ten, had the members of 
his class all agog one morning when the rumor spread around the room 
that he had stayed away from home all night. Joseph had said nothing 
about it. His sister let the cat out of the bag. The teacher talked to him 
after school, but he was mute. Complaints were made by several parents 
that the school should do something. He was a demoralizing influence on 
children. It was not the first time he had stayed out all night, although 
the school had not known about it before. He had been sent to see the 
school nurse on several occasions when he came to school looking very 
dirty and tired, but he always said he felt well and the physical examina- 
tion indicated nothing wrong except that he was somewhat underweight. 
He did not do very good work in school, but there was no marked dis- 
crepancy between his ability and achievement. He was a restless child, 
however, and the teacher was always aware of his presence in the room. 
He was not very popular with the children, but no attempt was made by 
them to exclude him from their games. 
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The principal said that the parents had never shown interest in the 
school. Joseph’s mother did not respond to a request that she come to 
visit. The principal then arranged that the teacher go to the home dur- 
ing school hours. The art supervisor would take the class, so the teacher 
might talk to the mother when Joseph was not there. 

Joseph’s teacher was received with suspicion which was allayed some- 
what when she spoke of her interest in Joseph. Mother was polite but 
unresponsive, although the teacher was a young woman of attractive 
personality with a high degree of skill in forming good relationships. 
The help of a child guidance clinic was enlisted, and the teacher was 
skillful enough to secure the mother’s consent to see the worker from 
the clinic. After three months of work, however, the clinic reported 
that the attitude of the parents was impervious to help, at least at the 
present. Father had been ousted from a position of prestige in his lodge 
because of misappropriation of funds. He was a strong, powerful man 
of very dominating personality who was suspicious of others and en- 
couraged no contact between his home and the outside world. His wife 
was very much in love with him, and so tended to see things as he did. 
She admitted extreme severity on the part of the father. It was after 
such periods of severity that on a few occasions Joseph had stayed away 
overnight. The parents made no inquiry about him when he left, and he 
had always come back the next day. They thought he slept in a barn 
near their home, which was on the outskirts of town. 

The child guidance clinic felt that the only thing the school could do 

was to establish as pleasant a relationship with the child as possible in the 
1B hope that as he became a little older he would be ready to respond to 
4 help given to him as he grew more independent of his family. 
i; These few illustrations could be multiplied endlessly. In case study 
ay files one could read instance after instance of unsatisfactory develop- 
ment, of undesirable behavior that is almost completely resistive to the 
efforts of even a very understanding teacher unless that understanding 
is matched by the child’s parents. Fortunately, the cases in which teach- 
; ers can work toward a satisfactory solution of a child’s difficulties 
through the sympathetic cooperation of parents far outnumber those in 
which she is powerless to offset the social or economic maladjustments 
r of the home. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE PARENTS 


It is important that children have teachers who understand them, that 
they have teachers who are genuinely friendly toward them and who 
are resourceful and skillful in using for their benefit all the possibilities 
that the school affords. But it is also important that children have teach- 
ers who understand their parents. 

Children live for a great many years under the influence and direct 
control of their parents. They must accept the physical heredity that 
their parents give them, even if it means papa’s weak chin and Aunt 
Claribel’s big nose. They must use whatever social curriculum their 
homes provide them during their first six years, learning how to get 
along with people, that is, giving their families what the other members 
are determined to get, but getting from them, too, just as much as they 
can of what they need in order to get along happily and comfortably as 
persons in their own right. A child has to live where his parents plant 
him, Although a Federal Housing Administration project around the 
corner may look very attractive, no young child could ever get his fam- 
ily out of a railroad flat into the model dwelling unless it occurred to 
his family first. He learns, perforce, to eat the kinds and quantities of 
food that his family eats. He actually does most of his strong feeling— 
both positive and negative—for a great many years in relation to his 
family. Most of his social attitudes, aspirations, and habits are rooted in 
his family experience. When he gets into school and begins to be “under- 
stood” and worked on by a highly trained school] staff, sometimes life 
actually becomes more difficult for him. As Governor Lehman said re- 
cently, “Two different firms of architects, with two different blue- 
prints, are then working on him.” 

Herein lies a problem to be solved. 

We attempt to build up in each teacher a system that includes an in- 
telligent understanding of the growth and development of children, a 
broad knowledge of culture with special knowledge and skills in cer- 
tain aspects of it; some appreciation of modern-day society and its prob- 
lems, and a sense of mission to make of the world a better place. But we 
do not sufficiently warn the teacher that parents have systems, too, and 
that each child who lives five or six hours a day under the influence of 
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her system of knowledge and skills and purposes lives for many more 
hours under the conditions, attitudes, beliefs, feelings, and purposes 
which his parents maintain for him. Teachers want the best for children; 
so, really, do most parents. Teachers may be superior in their knowledge 
of what a child needs, but a great many of the most important things he 
needs can hardly come to him except through his parents. While teach- 
ers may have a thorough understanding of children in general, the par- 
ents of a given child probably know much more about him than his 
teachers do. A teacher usually knows a child well for one or at the most 
two years, while his parents knew his ancestors. Teachers may under- 
stand children, but they too rarely understand parents, or they would 
understand better how they and parents must work together to the ad- 
vantage of the child. 

How can we help teachers to understand parents better? In the first 
place, we need to study the attitude and methods of those teachers with 
whom parents report they readily develop an allied relationship in their 
joint interest in a child. One teacher who seems to enjoy parents as 
much as she does children talks with each mother or father soon after 
school begins about the possibilities for development her child has. From 
her study of children, she is especially quick and deft in discovering early 
the points at which a child is progressing well, and the points at which he 
may need special help. She tries to see him not only as a learner of facts 
and school skills but also as the child whom the parents know in relation 
to themselves and the kind of life they live, and in relation to other 
children and the many experiences and demands of everyday life, She 
shares with the parents throughout the year her insights concerning the 
child which she gains from the many opportunities she has to know him 
during classroom hours; she asks from the parents cooperation in helping 
her to understand him better that she may help him more. In a final 
group conference of the year, with about twenty-five mothers present, 
this teacher is usually able to discuss quite freely the various high and 
low spots of the year’s experience and mention quite naturally special 
contributions that various children have made to certain situations and 
points where progress could have been greater, and points where par- 
ents, children, and the next teachers must do more work. She makes no 
assumption that she is a perfect teacher. She welcomes constructive 
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criticisms and suggestions from parents. But the parents all recognize 
that she is sincerely interested in the growth and development of each 
child and each parent responds in a way wholesome for the child con- 
cerned. 

In every community it is possible to single out teachers who do under- 
stand parents and work well with them. It would be worth while to 
study quite extensively the characteristics and procedures of such 
teachers. 

In the second place, it should be recognized that a large part of the 
answer to this problem of teacher-parent relationship may lie in the emo- 
tional maturity of the teacher herself. Although emotional maturity is 
not tied tightly to chronological age, it may be that the relatively young 
teacher feels toward the parents of her pupils some of the same self- 
assertive antagonism that many twenty-year-olds feel toward their 
elders. The teacher may feel herself forced by community—and parents 
—into a stereotype which she resents. Her feeling of confinement and 
resentment, then, perhaps does not permit her to enter into the relation- 
ship of ally with the parents. In other cases it seems clear that teachers 
fee] maternal toward their pupils and are actually somewhat jealous of 
the children’s parents. Again it may be that certain unmarried women 
teachers are blocked in the emotional development which can come to 
some persons only as they are able to live out their own experiences in 
companionship and family life." 

Many local parent-teacher organizations are doing effective work in 
bringing parents and teachers together on a basis of confidence and re- 
spect. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers stresses the im- 
portance to education of parent-teacher relationships. It is hoped that 
the new motion picture film recently produced by the Guidance Lab- 
oratory of Teachers College? is but a beginning in the production of ma- 
terials that will serve to increase understanding between teachers and 
parents. 

We have heard for many years of parent education. The very best 


1 Driscoll, Gertrude. How to Study the Bebavior of Children, pp. 22-24. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1941. In this volume 
Miss Driscoll presents a sound analysis of other barriers between parents and teachers. 

* Barker, Margaret. A Guidance Problem for School and Home. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1941. 16 mm. film. 
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parent education comes about, not in study groups, however, but 
through an understanding teacher’s appreciations of a parent’s child—if 
that same teacher who understands the child so well can also include the 
child’s parents in her understanding. In this area teachers are still fearful 
and unsure. Perhaps this is an area which the undergraduate teachers col- 
lege cannot touch, but surely it is a direction in which the mature teacher 
should push ahead, and in which the graduate school of education should 
be prepared to help. 











Making the Curriculum Functional* 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE is wide difference of opinion among educators as to how the 
eae should be planned. Some hold that the discussion turns 
on what is meant by the curriculum. Many feel that the difference of 
opinion is due to lack of agreement as to the meaning of planning. A few 
believe that the real issue is who shall take responsibility for planning: 
how the responsibility should be shared by children and adults, by 
teachers and parents, and by other interested persons. It would be im- 
possible to reconcile all the differences of opinion on this question. 

The source of conflict lies deeper than the curriculum. It flows from 
fundamental beliefs about the purposes of life, about the operational 
principles of social living, about desirable relationships between adults 
and children in their many common activities, about the source, mean- 
ing, and value of control, and about the many educational purposes which 
any curriculum should be designed to facilitate. 

From this maze of unresolved differences, the writer will attempt to 
present his conception of a desirable course of action. The discussion 
will be organized around four major points: (1) What are some working 
assumptions or meanings of terms? (2) Who should plan the curriculum? 
(3) What is the process of planning? (4) What is the prognosis? 


THE WORKING ASSUMPTIONS 


What are the working assumptions? The first assumption relates to 
the curriculum, which is generally defined in one of two ways: (1) A 
curriculum represents all the subjects or other experiences offered in the 
school; or (2) it represents all the experiences of one individual that are 
in any way affected by the school. Neither of these definitions is satis- 


* Abstract of address delivered at Inter-Division Educational Conference, Teachers 
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factory. For this discussion the curriculum will represent all learnings 
which any individual selects, organizes, acts with, and acts upon in each 
successive experience. This is the only real curriculum. 

The second assumption relates to the word “planned.” The dictionary 
says that “a plan is a design in which parts are put together in accordance 
with some scheme.” This assumes an end or a finished product. Thus to 
some educators a planned curriculum is designed in accordance with some 
scheme of values before the teaching or learning situation takes place. The 
assumption accepted in this discussion is that planning is a process, not 
an end, and a plan is merely any fixed moment in such process. It is a 
still picture of a moving process. Planning is contriving ways of dealing 
with situations so that desired purposes may be achieved. 

The third assumption is an outgrowth of the first two and relates to 
how planning is conceived in the curriculum. Some persons consider it 
to mean that adults select and organize a body of subject matter for chil- 
dren to learn. Others consider it to mean a series of experiences defined 
as to scope and sequence and direction by adults for children to engage 
in from year to year. Both of these assume a traditional conception of the 
curriculum and of planning. A more tenable conception is that planning 
represents the selection, development, control, direction, and evaluation 
of a series of experiences by all of those actively engaged in such experi- 
ences. This means children, teachers, parents, and any other persons who 
are actively engaged therein. Planning is selecting and managing an en- 
terprise in accordance with purposes formulated cooperatively by those 
engaged in such management. There is, then, no unplanned curriculum. 
The problem is where, when, how, and by whom such planning shall be 
done. Let us now consider our second question. 


WHO SHOULD PLAN THE CURRICULUM? 


Who should plan the curriculum? The obvious and yet the most pro- 
found answer is that the curriculum should be planned by those who 
should learn how to plan it. Those who plan it, learn how to plan it. In 
the traditional school system adults learn how to plan the curriculum, 
for they do most of the planning. Children participate only in connec- 
tion with the most insignificant details. A child can take a book from 
the reading table if he has finished his arithmetic. He may have a choice 
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of what to do in study periods or he may even elect subjects in a secon- 
dary school or college. Yet he still may make a choice only in the non- 
essential aspects of the total curriculum, for if they were essential, they 
would be controlled by adults. Under this scheme children are not taught 
how to plan or the process of planning. Yet they are really making their 
curriculum by selecting and organizing the learnings which they will 
accept to act with and upon in subsequent experiences. Sometimes they 
do this intelligently, and sometimes unintelligently, but always without 
the guidance which the educational personnel of the school could give 
them. 

This adult planning of the curriculum has profound effects upon chil- 
dren. First, it keeps them immature, dependent, submissive. It is true that 
most adults want submissive children who do as they are told, keep in 
their places, raise no disturbing questions for their elders. They con- 
centrate on the immediate end behavior rather than the process of learn- 
ing. Thus, by keeping their children submissive and under control, adults 
rob them of the opportunity for normal learning. Second, adult planning 
prevents children from becoming intelligent. A qualitative purpose of 
education is to help each child develop increasingly intelligent behavior 
in all his experiences, Binet held that an intelligent person (1) could 
select and maintain a definite purpose or direction; (2) could select and 
adapt the means necessary to the achievement of such purpose; (3) could 
critically appraise the entire experience or could develop the process of 
auto-criticism. These three conditions for the development of intelli- 
gence are effectively blocked in any program in which adults control the 
selection, organization, and development of experiences. In fact, if adults 
wished to do so, they could not develop a more effective plan for arrest- 
ing the development of intelligence than that now operating in the tradi- 
tional school program. In the third place, adult planning makes adults 
critical of the schools when they see their children leaving high school 
with infantile behaviors. They want their children to assume responsi- 
bility, manage their own living, take their place as adult members of a 
social group. These demands the children are inadequately prepared to 
meet. So the adults who have controlled the curriculum which brought 
about these undesirable results criticize the school for inefficiency, not 
realizing that their own shortsightedness was the cause. To make matters 
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worse, many of these adults, both educators and laymen, try to remedy 
the situation by imposing more adult controls, thereby adding greater 
difficulty to the child’s struggle to maintain normal growth. They are 
not willing to examine the facts and deduce the more fruitful conclusion 
} that the externally controlled system will not produce self-controlled, 
) integrating individuals, 
A desirable basis for planning the curriculum would be for children 
and adults, such as teachers, parents, supervisors, and administrators, to 
work together cooperatively to help children discover, study, and satisfy 
their needs as intelligently as possible through operational process guides 
rather than through end goals fixed and controlled by adults. The chil- 
dren would then be in the center of the planning, learning ever better to | 
manage it intelligently under the guidance, but not the control of adults. 
It seems to be an axiom that those who are most concerned about an ex- ! 
perience should accept responsibility for it. The children are generally 
more concerned about their experiences than are adults. Their elders | 





should be concerned that the children manage such experiences so as to 
; become continuously better planners of subsequent experiences. By con- 
i centrating on the process of planning, the interests of the children and 
adults can coincide and their efforts can be directed toward a common 
purpose. Only when the children improve their planning as children can 
there be any reasonable assurance that they will become better planners 
as adults. 








What is the process of planning? The total process of planning may 
be analyzed into a number of functional aspects, each of which is closely 
related to every other. They are segregated here in order to show better 
the inadequacies of present adult planning in teaching such planning to 
children. Some of these aspects are as follows: 

First, selecting an enterprise or experience in which the individuals | 
will engage. This means that the group itself must choose the experiences 
worth studying from the many that press for attention. Control of this 
initial step is so vital in the process that adults must release it to those 
in the operating situation. 

Second, dealing freely with the entire enterprise, not just isolated and 
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relatively insignificant parts of it. The size or scope of an enterprise 
varies with age, maturity, and qualitative experience of individuals, both 
children and adults. Children should manage freely, with guidance, the 
largest enterprises of which they are capable at the moment. First-grade 
children can plan their work for a whole day. Third-grade children can 
do it for a month at a time. Fifth-grade children can do it for a semester 
or a year. Junior high school pupils can plan for a number of years, and 
senior high school pupils should manage cooperatively the entire school 
in all its varied activities. The chief job of the staff is to teach them the 
process of managing it successfully. 

Third, determining group and individual purposes. If planning is 
contriving ways of dealing with experiences so that purposes may be 
achieved, then the purposes must be those desired by the operating group 
collectively and individually, who are managing the experience. And 
those who are not actively engaged in such management should help out 
when they are called in as resource workers by those who are on the in- 
side to help them serve their purposes better. Projecting oneself into 
other people’s experiences, trying to manage such experiences for their 
external purposes, is one of the chief “indoor sports” of many adults in 
the school, in the home, in the community—yes, everywhere. These 
adults justify such intrusion on the ground that the other persons may 
make a mistake. Little do they realize that the great error is in themselves, 
and the only mistake made by those in the experience is in not removing 
them at the earliest possible moment. 

A fourth aspect of the process of planning is formulating plans for 
realizing the accepted purposes. Plans for studying the experience are 
very important. Some kind of organization of human and material re- 
sources is vital for effective results. Also the plans should change as pur- 
poses are clarified and resources are better known. Adjusting means to 
purposes is a delicate operation which can be learned only while it is 
being done. Children should be free to study and improve the quality of 
such adjustments, for they are so important in building intelligence. 

Fifth, it must be remembered that good planning by any group in- 
volves carrying out their own plans, which should include delegating 
responsibility wherever desirable to those individuals who are capable of 
rendering the desired service and holding them strictly accountable to 
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the group for the quality of their success. Recognizing its own limita- 
tions, the group should learn when, where, and how to obtain and use 
intelligently the services of specialists. In this process each individual 
must learn to assume responsibility for the success of the total experience, 
) not just a part of it or that amount which he can use for his own indi- 
} vidual ends, This is vital to democratic living. But the individual cannot 
) assume responsibility for a total experience when he has had no vital part 
in selecting and organizing such an experience. 

Sixth, evaluating the experience should go on continuously, and new 
courses of action should be taken in accordance with the results of such 
appraisal. The evaluation should include every part of the experience, 
but especially the process of studying it. For therein lies the minimum 
essential of all qualitative education. 

Seventh, it should be kept in mind that closing an experience on a 
satisfactory emotional tone for each participating individual is very im- 
portant. Satisfactory feeling in a closing experience constitutes a power- 
ful drive to more intelligent action in a new one. This does not mean that 
all individuals must learn the same things, or take away the same values, 
but it does mean that each shall have clarified his meanings, beliefs, and 
attitudes, and that this clarified insight shall motivate his behavior. The 
Be larger the group, the greater the scope of the experience, the more com- 
plex the purposes, the better must be the planning in order that each 
individual will in the end achieve satisfactory emotional tone. | 

These fundamental aspects of the process of planning are seldom | 
qe learned by pupils, since the planning is done for them by adults who 
emphasize the learning of fixed subject matters rather than the more 
F flexible yet more valuable methods of achieving cooperative group | 
} action. And this is no criticism of the adults. They simply follow the 

traditional pattern of organization and control. They have not yet come 
to see how the quality of the education of children suffers thereby. 





THE PROGNOSIS 


a What is the prognosis? The prognosis depends upon the philosophy 
jag § of education of the adults concerned. Many of them are disturbed by 
1 questions which arise when children are given an important share in 
making the curriculum. Some of these will be treated briefly. 
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Will there be continuity in such a curriculum? Yes, there will be, 
since continuity represents the learnings which a person takes up from 
one experience and carries on for use in the next. But the continuity will 
not be in logically organized adult subject matters, for children do not 
think in such categories except under pressure; it will be rather in the 
process of planning through cooperative, deliberative interaction. And 
the process is the most valuable continuous learning, since it is the com- 
mon denominator of all experiences, and the quality of such process 
determines the quality of the experience. There will then be continuity, 
but on a sounder, more valuable structure. 

Where is the scope in such a curriculum? Scope or breadth of ex- 
perience is a function of purpose and process. When an individual is 
profoundly interested in some problem, he studies it deeply and widely. 
He searches everywhere for relevant materials. This brings him into 
contact with new aspects of the human and material culture. He finds 
new problems which lead him into still wider exploration and investiga- 
tion. There is no need for artificial means of promoting scope through 
subject or other organizations when the process of planning is healthy. 

Is there sound direction in such experience? Yes, there is direction 
through the purposes accepted by the group. The soundness of the 
direction is determined by the intelligence with which such purposes are 
selected and the adequacy of the means of their achievement. But what 
children believe to be sound direction in their experiences may not be 
what an adult will consider sound direction. This difference of opinion 
is due to learning. The dilemma of the adult in such circumstances is 
whether to control the experience from the outside or to guide the chil- 
dren in evolving better purposes by their own means. Of course the 
more desirable learning comes in guidance and not in control. 

How should a school be organized for developing such a curriculum? 
The organization is very simple. Each school should be considered as the 
operating unit serving the children and adults in its community. Each 
teacher with her pupils and their parents should be the primary unit or 
the smallest unit group. The school and the primary unit should be 
guided by a philosophy developed cooperatively by the staff, with rep- 
resentative parents and older children, assisted by resource workers from 
a central office. The school should have opportunity for continuous 
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service from many such resource workers in special aspects of the cul- 
ture, in study of children, in the process of cooperative planning, in 
financial matters, and many others. No two schools would have the same 
program of education. No two unit groups of children of similar ages 
would have the same program. Evaluation of growth would be relatively 
simple since such groups would study evaluation as a vital part of its ex- 
periences. Elaborate mechanical marking and recording systems would 
be eliminated. Promotion would not be the emotional hazard to children 
that it is at present, as there would be only such promotion as any in- 
dividual normally has on his birthday. Transfer of children from one 
school to another would be greatly facilitated, since they would under- 
stand the process of planning which every school has in common. They 
would not be penalized by specific subject matter requirements which 
many are exposed to but do not learn. Departmentalization, the strong- 
hold of authoritarianism, would break down. Educators would come to 
recognize that human beings are the actors in the curriculum play, and 
that the old subject matter is just one of many possible stage properties 
which may be used when relevant to the particular situation. 

When these philosophical and practical disturbances are resolved, edu- 
cators may have more favorable attitudes toward promoting such a cur- 
riculum change. The older methods of curriculum-making have been 
unsatisfactory to many educators, parents, pupils, and, more recently, to 
the public in general. The question now being raised is how can children 
educated under authoritarian adult control learn the process of coopera- 
tive, interactive, democratic living. The uncertainty and mysticism can 
be removed by helping children to understand, feel, use, live the demo- 
cratic process daily in all their school activities. And there is no better 
way of doing it than to give them responsibility, under sympathetic, co- 
operative guidance, for planning their own curriculum. 
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DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL* 
THE STORY OF LIVING AND LEARNING IN THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


wo years ago Agnes de Lima and 

the teachers of the elementary di- 
vision of the Lincoln School, working 
intimately together, wrote A School 
for the World of Tomorrow. Now 
Miss de Lima, working similarly with 
the teachers of the high school di- 
vision, completes the picture with De- 
mocracy’s High School, an account of 
experimental secondary education in 
Lincoln School. Here, largely in the 
words of the workers within, is the 
story of one school’s attempt to adapt 
its work to the realities of the world 
today. 

As everyone knows, great cultural 
changes in modern times have broad- 
ened the responsibilities of schools in 
all directions. And now an inevitable 
and inexorable cultural conflict on a 
world-wide scale sharpens those re- 
sponsibilities beyond escape for even 
the most cloistered or most complacent 
schoolmaster. Even as we gird for a 
struggle for the survival of democracy, 
we realize that all weapons for its ex- 
ternal protection become useless unless 
internal defense is clear-headed, cou- 
fageous, and effectual. And so it is that 
the school, in its broadest forms, 
emerges as the most significant institu- 
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tion for the moral armament and the 
practical survival of democracy. How 
well or how badly our schools have 
been meeting this basic responsibility, 
we shall learn within a dangerously 
short period of time. 

In the difficult process of revising 
school practice so that it may measure 
up to new, or newly realized, neces- 
sities, actual schools at work are essen- 
tial instruments. In them new educa- 
tional theory must be tested. In no 
other way can we learn how valid or 
how reliable new educational ideas 
may be. And strategically first for edu- 
cational improvement stand those ac- 
tual schools which, by one means or 
another, have been designated for ex- 
perimental practice. Only by such 
clear designation and agreement, or by 
extremely hazardous independent ad- 
venture, can any schools secure some 
of the freedom necessary to work 
abreast of the pioneering theorists. 
Even in such schools of recognized 
experimental responsibilities, complete 
freedom is not available. They are 
oriented to the future but they must 
be operated in the present, by teachers, 
administrators and parents, out of the 
past. Neither the established habits of 
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adults nor the existing tolerances of 
the culture can be escaped. 

Notwithstanding such limitations, ex- 
perimental schools that take their op- 
portunities seriously can and do con- 
tribute significantly to educational 
advance. Among such institutions Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College has 
had for twenty years a definite place. 
For ten years it has been working es- 
pecially upon the secondary curricu- 
lum. What its staff has to say about 
its labors and the present status of its 
high school program is to be found in 
less than a hundred pages in Democ- 
racy’s High School. 

Democracy’s High School has five 
main divisions: (1) A New Kind of 
High School, (2) The General Course, 
(3) The Special Subjects, (4) Gen- 
eral Resources and Activities, (5) A 
Look Ahead. The first section treats 
briefly the general ideas that underlie 
the curricular experimentation and 


modification in the school. The last 
section gives some recent history and 
discusses the implications of the 
school’s work for the education of 
youth and for a democratic culture, In 
the middle sections is to be found a 
fairly specific and detailed story of 
the actual arrangements and activities 
of the school. At the end there is 4 
three-page bibliography of recent pub- 
lications of the school and its staff, 
with particular reference to the high 
school. The two brochures, A School 
for the World of Tomorrow and De- 
mocracy’s High School, furnish a 
fairly complete account of the ideas 
and the procedures that have formed 
the Lincoln School of the decade just 
past. As such, they may be of interest 
to teachers, administrators, parents, 
and theorists who are concerned with 
problems of American education in 
the immediate future. 


GROWTH AND DECLINE OF AGRICULTURAL 
VILLAGES* 


ITIEs, towns, and villages are in a 
C continuous state of flux—expand- 
ing, contracting, or replacing their 
human and material elements. Along 
with these changes there are shifts in 
internal structure and _ organization. 
People come or go, institutions flour- 
ish or decay, stores and business estab- 
lishments appear or disappear. In this 
study an explanation is sought for 
population changes as they occur in an 
elementary but extremely important 
kind of aggregation—the agricultural 
village. 


The author made a study of 140 vil- 
lages which were originally chosen in 
1923 by Professor E. deS. Brunner as 
being representative of the American 
rural scene. Since that date these vil- 
lages have been re-surveyed a number 
of times, one recent study being that of 
Brunner and Lorge in 1936. This dis- 
sertation had as its purpose to find an 
explanation for the growth of some 
villages and the decline of others, and 
for the social consequences that have 
followed the population changes. 

The principal techniques employed 
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were: (1) field visitation and descrip- 
tion of villages representing extremes of 
growth and decline, (2) analysis of a 
jal tabulation of Census population 
data for all of the 140 villages, (3) 
analysis of the opinions of school su- 
rintendents and of factual material 
on the relation of population changes 
to the school systems. 

The examination of causes of growth 
and decline takes up three chapters of 
the dissertation. The causes are dis- 
cussed in terms of economic and dem- 
ographic factors affecting the villages. 
Among the latter are birth rate, mo- 
bility, and changing age composition. 
Among the consequences traced, espe- 
cial attention is given to those affect- 
ing the family and the school. 

The conclusions, which can be only 
briefly summarized here, are claimed 
to have a certain predictive value for 
younger countries. Some of these have, 
like the United States, been settled by 
the migration of European peoples, 
but they have not reached America’s 
technological level. Australia and New 
Zealand, for example, can expect some 
of the changes discussed in the study. 
Some of the older countries that are 
now changing (under the influence of 
American ideas of farm management) 
to the farmstead form of settlement 
may also gain from the experience of 
these American service-station villages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Below are some of the major conclu- 
sions of the study. 

The changes in population size of 
agricultural villages are due primarily 
to migration rather than to changes in 
vital rates. 

The most important factor influenc- 
ing population size is trade with the 
open country; changes in industrial 
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establishments is the next most impor- 
tant factor. 

The establishment of government 
projects and the provision of relief for 
distressed farmers have been important 
causes of population growth in many 
villages. 

The causes of changes in village 
population are mainly local and do not 
affect villages over large areas, except 
perhaps in the drought states. 

Drought and crop prices have not 
affected village populations in the re- 
cent past as much as they did at an 
earlier period. 

The size of the village is not an im- 
portant factor in determining whether 
it will grow or decline. 

Changes of population density in the 
tributary area are important determi- 
nants of growth or decline. 

Declining villages have a larger pro- 
portion of women in the population, 
fewer children, smaller families, fewer 
single and married women but more 
widowed and divorced women, and at 
the same time fewer jobs for women 
in every category of marital condition. 

Growing villages have proportion- 
ately larger families, and judging from 
the data presented on marital condi- 
tion, more of them. There are also a 
more even balance between the sexes, 
more employment opportunities for 
women, and, in terms of the accepted 
values, a more prosperous and fruit- 
ful family life. 

There are marked differences be- 
tween the occupations open to high 
school graduates in growing and de- 
clining villages. Growing villages re- 
tain more of their students in the 
village and send more to college. De- 
clining villages send more to work 
elsewhere, either on the farm or in 
other population aggregations. 
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THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN NEW JERSEY* 


HISTORICAL survey of the education 
A of Negroes in New Jersey re- 
vealed that the earliest opportunities 
for training were made available 
through the efforts of religious bodies 
in the early eighteenth century to train 
slaves in the fundamentals of learning 
as a prerequisite for admission to the 
Church. The Society of Friends and 
the abolition societies later provided 
school opportunities for slaves and 
free Negroes on social, ethical, reli- 
gious, and civic bases in preparation 
for constructive Christian living as 
freed citizens. These same motives 
prompted benevolent associations and 
individuals to hold schools on Sundays 
for those Negroes who were denied 
such training by other agencies. 

Around 1830 Negroes who had been 
trained through the above activities 
began to seek the improvement of 
their race in schools, literary societies, 
and temperance organizations. These 
schools were necessitated by the gen- 
eral apathy of the state in respect to 
the education of its children in gen- 
eral, and the existing prejudice against 
Negroes, about which religious lead- 
ers did very little. Religious education, 
which was chiefly a preparation for a 
life to come, was little concerned with 
the democratic and social applications 
of Christianity to the problems of 
everyday living. 

The successful fight of the propo- 
nents of free public education in the 
mid-nineteenth century benefited col- 
ored children who shared in the dis- 
tribution of public facilities for educa- 
tion in both mixed and_ separate 


schools. But ill treatment of colored 
children in mixed schools led to the 
establishment of many separate insti- 
tutions. Further encouragement to 
their operation was given by some 
Negroes because of opportunities af- 
forded for placement or retention of 
Negro teachers. Such consideration 
often took precedence over the educa- 
tional welfare of the children for 
whose benefit schools really existed. 

A permissive law passed in 1850 for 
Morris Township established a legal 
precedent for the official sanctioning 
of segregation. In 1863 the state super- 
intendent further strengthened this 
precedent by the decision that separate 
schools could be established where 
school officials deemed such action ex- 
pedient. 

The effect of the Law of 1881, pro- 
hibiting the exclusion of any child 
from any public school on account of 
his race, nationality, or religion, was 
weakened by the immediate accept- 
ance of a separate school by the Ne- 
groes of Fair Haven, for whose benefit 
the law was originally passed. The at- 
titude of the whites toward colored 
children, plus the opportunities of a 
job for a colored teacher and the in- 
fluence of General Clinton Fiske, a 
man of high prestige among them, un- 
doubtedly contributed to this accept- 
ance. Such lack of unanimity among 
Negroes served to confuse the issue 
and to prevent the adoption of con- 
sistent attitudes in respect to policies 
governing the education of their chil- 
dren in New Jersey. 

The tendency of North Jersey to 
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follow trends in New York, the weak- 
ening of traditional prejudices by the 
heavy infiltration of foreign groups 
into this area, and the protests of Ne- 
groes made possible the enforcing of 
economies in school administration 
through the elimination of dual sys- 
tems of education in the northern 
counties. On the other hand, in South 
Jersey the influence of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, the more continued 
homogeneity of population elements, 
and the migration of Negroes from 
contiguous states combined to support 
an opinion in favor of acceptance of 
segregation in schools in this section. 
School officials have also contrib- 
uted to an invalidation of the purpose 
of the Law of 1881 through decisions 
favoring segregation practices which 
conformed to the Jetter rather than 
the spirit of the law. Such actions, 
which mark trends away from the 
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democratic ideal in education, will 
continue to increase unless opposing 
forces counteract attitudes favoring 
segregation in New Jersey’s schools. 

The study shows that New Jersey 
educators responsible for the philos- 
ophies and practices governing their 
schools must take the lead in deciding 
whether education in this state is to be 
democratic in practices as well as in 
ideals. These educators will need to 
examine themselves for feelings of 
prejudice in order that they may pave 
the way for gaining control of such 
prejudices, which might deprive any 
children of opportunities for the opti- 
mum development of their capacities. 
Teacher-training institutions need to 
initiate programs designed to develop 
in the present and future teachers of 
New Jersey respect for the person- 
alities of all children regardless of na- 
tionality, religion, or color. 


COLLEGE PUBLICITY IN THE UNITED STATES* 


W recent years publicity has 


assumed a significant role in 
the development of higher education in 
this country. Ever since the first World 
War, we have heard more and more 
about the importance of publicity and 
propaganda; not only schools, but busi- 
ness, social service agencies and even 
governments have recognized the value 
inherent in “good” publicity. Without 
doubt, since the advent of Hitler we 
have all become acutely conscious of 
the place of propaganda and its poten- 
tialities as a powerful weapon for good 
or evil. 


Because publicity is such a tremen- 
dous force, and because it has grown 
so rapidly in this country, a study was 
made of its growth and background in 
colleges and universities. An effort was 
made to explore the attitude of college 
presidents toward publicity, determine 
the objectives of a publicity program, 
evaluate existing publicity practices 
and techniques, and establish standards 
in terms of accepted newspaper pol- 
icies and practices. 

Data were obtained from question- 
naire responses sent to 275 college pres- 
idents and publicity directors, and 
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from field visits, investigation, and in- 
terviews by the writer. A study was 
also made of 400 typical college pub- 
licity releases, issued by 162 colleges 
and universities, to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the written release. 


FINDINGS 


Only during the last decade have col- 
leges seriously considered the value of 
publicity, the median year of their ori- 
gin being 1930. At present, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of American col- 
leges maintain some form of publicity 
bureau, although 50 per cent of the of- 
fices are operated on a meagre, part- 
time basis. 

A general agreement exists among 
college presidents that publicity is im- 
portant to their institutions, but pub- 
lic colleges consider publicity of greater 
value than do the denominational or 
private ones. Moreover, the larger the 
institution, regardless of character, the 
more favorably disposed it is toward 
college publicity. 

By and large, a general agreement 
exists between college presidents and 
publicity directors concerning the ob- 
jectives and function of the publicity 
program. Those in charge feel that the 
primary purpose of the publicity bu- 
reau should be to create good will for 
the college, add to the reputation of 
the institution, and interpret the col- 
lege’s place in the community. 

About one-half of the colleges do 
not have adequate press facilities on 
their campuses. This is understandable 
when it is noted that the colleges spend, 
on the average, $4,025 for their public 
relations programs. As a rule, the pub- 
licity director is underpaid and over- 
worked. He is usually “drafted” from 
the staff and given his publicity duties 
as an extracurricular assignment. These 


duties are manifold, most of them not 
at all related to the public relations 
field. 

Press and college relationships are 
good in most cases, but room for im- 
provement exists. Friction is encour- 
aged because many of the publicity di- 
rectors do not appreciate the role they 
are to play. They act as policemen, 
ready to censor stories, rather than as 
helpful assistants to the newspapermen. 
It was found that 45 per cent of all 
colleges and universities censor stories 
that they deem to be unfavorable to 
themselves. Denominational institutions 
are the worst offenders in this respect, 
while large universities, regardless of 
type, practice the least amount of cen- 
sorship. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Both the press and the colleges share 
the responsibility of raising the mass 
level of the American electorate. Here 
the publicity director, if alert, can play 
an important role as an adult educator. 
He has at his disposal a reading public 
of 40,000,000 persons through 2,000 
daily and 10,000 weekly publications. 
That publicity directors are not fully 
aware of their potentialities was pointed 
out in this study; the serious educa- 
tional stories and the interpretive and 
significant articles were given less con- 
sideration than trivia such as campus 
chitchat and fraternity buffoonery. Ex- 
tracurricular activities still are awarded 
the lion’s share of the publicity direc- 
tor’s efforts. 

Obviously, the solution does not rest 
solely with the director of public re- 
lations. Unfortunately, administrators 
have been found to be poor publicists; 
all too often a college president or dean 
will know little or nothing about the 
mechanics of a publicity department, 
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yet will interfere with its efficient func- 
tioning. To be effective, a publicity 
program would require not only a 
trained director but an adequate staff, 
a workable budget, satisfactory press 
facilities, an appreciation of the objec- 
tives of college publicity, and the exer- 
cise of the principle of honest campus 
reporting. 

The fact that so many colleges en- 
gage in censorship is an indication that 
more study is needed at this point. 
Censorship is, at all times, a vexing 
question, but it becomes a serious 
problem when introduced extensively 
in the colleges. Truth and honesty in 
the long run (and perhaps in the short 
run, too) will prove far more salutary 
and beneficial to the cause of higher 
education than any attempt at present- 
ing only the “prettier” side of the pic- 
ture. Closer and more satisfactory re- 
lationships might develop between the 
press and the college administration if 
this question could be solved. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The findings of this study justify the 
following recommendations: 

1. Adopt an adequate budget to en- 
able the publicity program to operate 
on an efficient and satisfactory basis. 
The present sum spent for college pub- 
licity is far too low, and must be dras- 
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tically increased if any suitable prog- 
ress is to be made in this field. 

2. Employ trained publicity direc- 
tors, possessing newspaper experience 
and college or university background. 
As the director is the key man in the 
entire program, he should have good 
administrative and executive ability, 
know how to write, and possess a sta- 
ble and well-balanced personality. 

3- Establish closer press relationship 
between reporters and college campus. 
This may mean doing away with cen- 
sorship, and developing a “publicity 
conscious” faculty. Provide adequate 
press facilities for reporters, and treat 
them with consideration and under- 
standing. 

4. Place more emphasis on serious 
rather than light extracurricular stories. 
The publicity director, to fulfill the 
objectives of his office, must consider 
himself as an adult educator rather 
than as a mere “press agent.” 

5. Form a School of Public Relations 
to train future publicity men and 
women. This school (either a division 
of an existing university or a separate 
institution) would help raise the stand- 
ards of the publicity profession. It 
would take publicity out of the present 
haphazard, hit or miss status and give it 
the dignity and prestige it rightfully 
deserves. 
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Institute of Adult Education 


Offices of the newly formed Institute 
of Adult Education, which is to be an 
integral part of Teachers College, are 
now open on the fifth floor of Russell 
Hall. Announcement of the establish- 
ment of the Institute, made possible by 
a ten-year grant of $350,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
was made by the Trustees of Teachers 
College late in May. The executive 
officer of the new organization is Morse 
A. Cartwright, director of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education 
since its founding in 1926, who has 
been appointed professor of education 
at Teachers College, and who will con- 
tinue as director of the Association. 

A major task of the Institute will be 
the production and publication on an 
experimental basis of materials of in- 
struction for adults at many educational 
levels. Pamphlets, brochures, discussion 
guides, and other materials will be 
issued. A program of basic research 
along sociological and psychological 
lines will be closely coordinated with 
the work of the Institute. This research 
will be carried on both by the appro- 
priate divisions at Teachers College and 
by the Institute itself. 

Among those who will be associated 
with the work of the Institute are Pro- 
fessors Edmund deS. Brunner, Lyman 
Bryson, N. L. Engelhardt, H. L. Fork- 
ner, W. C. Hallenbeck, Helen Judy- 


Bond, I. L. Kandel, and Irving Lorge. 
Members of the staff of the Institute, its 
associates and assistants, and graduate 
students will carry on studies, re- 
searches, inquiries as to methods and 
procedures, field services, and surveys. 
The Institute will cooperate with the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation in the continuance of its field 
contacts and counsel to adult education 
agencies throughout the country. 

A series of seminars, to which will be 
invited professors and key laymen in- 
terested in specific phases of the work 
of the Institute, is planned. Each will 
deal with a problem in the production 
of subject matter materials or with a 
basic question relating to methods and 
techniques of some one type of adult 
education. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


The major part of the field work of the 
Newark school survey was completed 
during the latter part of October. Fifty 
members of Teachers College faculty 
and more than one hundred graduate 
students participated in this phase of 
the inquiry. The work of the survey 
will continue throughout the Winter 
Session. 

On September 24 Professor Strayer 
addressed the professional staff of the 
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Newark schools at a meeting held at 
the Mosque in Newark. He presented 
the general plan of the school survey. 


Advanced School of 


Education 


The Advanced School began the year 
with an enrollment of 74 candidates for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 63 
candidates for the Doctor of Education 
degree, and 37 post-doctoral students, 
as compared with 72, 50, and 24 respec- 
tively last year. Twenty-seven pre- 
matriculated students have been ad- 
mitted to associate membership. The 
post-doctoral group includes 15 stu- 
dents who are giving full or nearly full 
time to study or research. Three of 
these students are Teachers College 
graduates and three have degrees from 
other departments of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Other universities represented 
are Cornell, Denver, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Paris, and Vienna. Of the 
24 who are employed in the metro- 
politan area and are giving less than 
half time to study in Teachers College, 
two-thirds are Advanced School alumni, 
three have degrees from other parts 
of the University. The others are from 
New York University, State University 
of lowa, Washington State College, and 
the University of Vienna. 


Fireside Discussions are being arranged 
for November 7, December 3, January 
«8, February 16, March 26, and May 6. 
The committee in charge includes Mrs. 
Phyllis Wilson, chairman, Dr. Olive 
Card, Mr. Floyd Henrickson, Mr. Jo- 
seph Kaminetsky, Mr. Charles Seidle, 
and Miss Helen Strickland. Each mem- 
ber of the committee presides at one 
discussion. 


Thirteen doctoral degrees have been 
conferred since Commencement. Those 
receiving the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree are Mrs. Ruth Wood Gavian, 
Assistant, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., 1940-1941; Mr. 
John Alexander Rorer, in charge of the 
Extension Division, University of Vir- 
ginia; and Miss Grace Elizabeth La- 
leger, teacher of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, New York City Public 
Schools. The Doctor of Education 
degree was conferred upon Mr. Paul 
L. Essert, superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Mr. Philip Koop- 
man, superintendent of schools, Ard- 
more, Pa.; Mr. A. M. Natesh, formerly 
superintendent of the Deaf and Blind 
School, Mysore, India; Miss Winifred 
Shannon, formerly president, Sage Col- 
lege, Teheran, Iran; Mr. George H. 
Gatje, superintendent of schools, Bay- 
shore, N. Y.; Mr. Homer H. Kempfer, 
formerly principal of high school, 
Sweet Springs, Mo.; Mr. Glenn Ken- 
dall, director of teacher training, Na- 
tional Citizenship Education Program, 
Washington, D.C.; Mr. David W. 
Mullins, associate professor of School 
Administration, Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala.; Mr. W. Hugh Stickler, 
instructor in science, Cristobal High 
School, Cristobal, Canal Zone; and Mr. 
Noah C. Turpen, superintendent of 
schools, Troy, Ala. 


In response to requests from alumni, 
the Advanced School Digest is plan- 
ning to include reports on all Doctor 
of Philosophy dissertations and Doctor 
of Education projects completed dur- 
ing the year, also a page of information 
about the College as a whole that might 
be of particular interest to the Ad- 
vanced School group. The membership 
of the editorial board includes Miss 
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Faith L. Fitch, chairman, Miss Esther 
Anson, secretary, Mr. Oliver Loud, 
Miss Elsa M. Meder, and Mr. Herbert 
M. Newman, all student members, each 
of whom will be responsible for one 
issue, Professors Donald P. Cottrell, 
Willard S. Elsbree, I. L. Kandel, and 
Irving Lorge, and Miss Gertrude L. 
Belser. Dr. William Patterson (Ed.D. 
1940) is circulation manager. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Clyde R. Miller spoke at the 
annual fall meeting of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, held at the 
Hotel Piccadilly on October 31. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Arthur I. Gates attended a 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in September. After two years 
of service as the chairman of the Edu- 
cational Section, he retired from that 
office. 


Professor Robert L. Thorndike pre- 
sented a paper at the fall meeting of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. His topic was “Regression Fallacies 
in the Matched Groups Experiment.” 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Professor Percival M. Symonds is the 
author of an article in the Journal of 
Educational Research for September, 


1941, entitled “Problems Faced by 
Teachers.” Data for this article were 
obtained from one of Professor Sy- 
monds’ classes in Mental Hygiene, and 
indicate that problems which cause a 
teacher concern are not primarily the 
professional problems, as is ordinarily 
assumed in discussions of this topic, but 
more often the personal life problems 
with which a teacher is confronted. 


During the summer of 1941 Professor 
Symonds gave instruction in mental 
hygiene and child guidance at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
He also organized and directed a series 
of four conferences on the general 
topic, “Newer Concepts in Guidance,” 
taking up in four lectures “Guidance 
Through the Curriculum,” “Guidance 
Through Case Conferences,” “Guid- 
ance for Vocational Fitness,” and 
“Guidance for Family Life.” 


Professor Symonds attended the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological 
Association held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity September 1 to 6. At one of the 
meetings he read a paper on “Adoles- 
cent Phantasy,” a preliminary report of 
a study which has been under way for 
two years under a grant from the 
Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. This 
is an investigation of the value of the 
Picture Story method as a projective 
technique in helping to secure a better 
understanding of secondary school pu- 
pils. The preliminary results of the 
study are promising. 


At the biennial council of Pi Lambda 
Theta, national honorary association of 
women in education, held in June at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., Professor Helen 
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M. Walker was elected president for a 
four-year term. Among its other activ- 
ities, Pi Lambda Theta conducts an 
annual competition for completed re- 
search in selected areas. Three awards 
of $250 each are to be made in 1943 for 
research on the topic, “The Professional 
Problems of Women.” This year the 
association is employing a full-time 
executive secretary whose office will be 
located at Teachers College. 


Division II: 
Organization and Admin- 
istration of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Professor E. S. Evenden participated in 
the conference of the faculties of the 
normal schools and teachers colleges of 
Maine held at Farmington September 4 
and 5. The faculties, under the leader- 
ship of Edward E. Roderick, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, are under- 
taking a state-wide revision of the sev- 
eral curricula for teachers offered in 
the normal schools and in the teachers 
college at Gorham. Dr. Francis L. 
Bailey, formerly Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Vermont, is president of the 
teachers college. President C. O. T. 
Wieden of the Aroostook State Nor- 
mal School at Presque Isle, Me., and 
several faculty members of the Maine 
normal schools attended the 1941 sum- 
mer session at Teachers College. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt has been 
reappointed as a member of the Ad- 
visory Council on Health and Physical 
Education of the New York State 
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Board of Regents for a term of three 
years beginning October 1, 1941. 


Professor Engelhardt has accepted the 
invitation to continue as a member of 
the Committee on School Plant Re- 
search of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation for the coming year. 


At the October 16 meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Business Officials in Atlantic City, Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt was chairman of a 
panel discussion on “Criteria for the 
Measurement of Public School Business 
Administration.” Other members of the 
panel were H. W. Cramblet, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Edwin F. Nelson, Hartford, 
Conn., Rufus A. Putnam, Evansville, 
Ind., and H. C. Roberts, Sioux City, 


lowa. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke before the 
members of the Central Zone of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
at a luncheon meeting in Syracuse on 
October 17. His topic was “The Place 
of Health and Physical Education in 
Community Life.” 


At the seventy-first annual congress of 
the American Prison Association, held 
recently in San Francisco, Professor 
Engelhardt was appointed a member of 
the Committee on Personnel Standards 
and Training. 


Former students of this department 
now hold the following positions: J. A. 
Vansant, director of guidance and as- 
sistant principal in the Lower Camden 
(N. J.) County Regional High School; 
Frederick W. Hill, administrative as- 
sistant to Dr. Arthur W. Schmidt, also 
a former Administration student, who 
is now Assistant Commissioner for 
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Finance in the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y.; Frank P. Bogle, 
elementary school principal, and Floyd 
G. Hoek, business manager, Asbury 
Park, N. J.; Frederick T. Rope, as- 
sistant director, Bureau of Field Serv- 
ice, State Education Department, AlI- 
bany, N. Y.; O. E. Hill, Assistant 
Director of Education for the State 
of Ohio; George D. Strayer, Jr., asso- 
ciate professor of education, Indiana 
University; Leland W. Moon, associate 
professor of education, Georgia State 
College, Milledgeville, Ga.; Charles 
Abell, superintendent of schools, Mont- 
ville, Conn.; Rexford Souder, adminis- 
trative assistant, San Diego, Calif., City 
Schools; and J. A. Lindsay, in-service 
program for teachers, Mississippi State 
College, State College, Miss. 


The annual fall picnic of the Admin- 
istration Club was held October 11 
on the grounds of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys and at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
in Riverdale. Some two hundred per- 
sons, including club members, their 
families and their friends, attended the 
picnic. 


Future Plans and Costs for Education 
in Institutions in the New York State 
Department of Correction is the title 
of a small volume issued by the Com- 
mission on Education in Correctional 
Institutions in the State of New York. 
This book outlines three plans for 
financing education in the prisons over 
the next few years. The educable group 
in each institution and the needed 
teaching personnel have been deter- 
mined, the cost figures have been set to 
meet supply needs, and budgets for the 
future have been set up. The study will 
be of interest to those who wish to 


develop similar programs in other states 
of the Union. Copies of this study may 
be secured from Commissioner John A, 
Lyons, Department of Correction, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


On October 20 Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke before the Manhasset, L., L., 
School Community Association on 
“Modern Trends in Education.” On 
October 27 he delivered an address on 
“United Support for Education” at the 
opening session of the annual conven- 


tion of the New York State School — 


Boards Association in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and on October 30, at Providence, R. 1, 
he addressed the Institute of Education 
on the report of the Commission on the 
Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public 
Education, “Schools for Our Children.” 


Professor John K. Norton presided over 
a meeting of the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Educational Finance of the 
American Council on Education which 
was held in Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber 7 and 8. 


On September 23 Professor Norton ad- 
dressed the fifty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Council of School Superintend- 
ents of the State of New York at 
Saranac Inn, N. Y. His topic was “Con- 
siderations Involved in Financing Edu- 
cation for Out-of-School Youth.” 


Dr. Glenn M. Kendall, who has had 
the status of Acting Director of Edu- 
cation in the State Department of Cor- 
rection, Albany, N. Y., is now Director 
of Education. 


Dr. James R. Newman, who is on leave 
of absence from the supervising prin- 
cipalship at Elmont, N. Y., is now a 
Captain, C. A. C., and acting secretary 
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of the Balloon Barrage School at Camp 
Davis, N. C. 


Dr. Raymond Patterson, who recently 
received the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, is Captain 
of the Service Company, 12th Infantry, 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


Major Elmer S. Holbeck (Ph.D. 1934) 
has been transferred by the War De- 
partment from Fort Dix to the R.O.T.C. 
in Pasadena, Calif. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The first meeting of the Secondary 
Group for the current academic year 
was held October 20 at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. The topic for discussion 
was “Can the Schools Learn from What 
Other Agencies Are Doing for Youth?” 
Representatives from the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.M.H.A., the Boys Clubs of 
America, and the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica presented a discussion of what their 
organizations are doing. 

Professor Briggs has extended an in- 
vitation to members of the Secondary 
Group to share in planning the pro- 
grams for the year by suggesting topics 
and speakers. 


Professor Will French addressed the 
University Conference of High School 
Principals at Columbia, Mo., October 3. 
His topic was “Adaptation and Differ- 
entiation of Instruction to Meet the 
Needs of All Youth.” 


On October 3 Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well spoke on “Extracurricular Activ- 
ities and Democratic Living” at an edu- 
cational meeting at Wellsville, N. Y. 
He spent October 8 at Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa., conferring with fac- 


ulty members and student leaders and 
discussing with the student body the 
place of extracurricular activities in 
their college. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Charles 
W. Hamilton, the principals of junior 
high schools in New Jersey held their 
semiannual meeting at Roosevelt Junior 
High School, West Orange. Professor 
Fretwell was a member of the panel 
that discussed the present junior high 
school situation in New Jersey. 


Dr. Eugene Youngert, who has been 
teaching secondary education courses 
at the University of Vermont, has been 
elected principal of the Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of secondary education, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He is begin- 
ning his work by offering three courses: 
“Organization and Administration of 
Education,” “City School Administra- 
tion,” and “Research in Educational 
Administration.” 


Dr. Harold Spears, formerly director 
of research, Evansville, Ind., and for six 
Summer Sessions an assistant in Second- 
ary Education at Teachers College, is 
the recently appointed principal of the 
high school at Highland Park, Ill. The 
American Book Company has recently 
published Dr. Spears’ new book, Sec- 
ondary Education in American Life. 


Miss Louise Barthold, formerly dean of 
girls in Central High School, St. Joseph, 


Mo., and an assistant in Secondary 
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Education at Teachers College during 
Summer Session this year, has been 
appointed a counselor at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 


Mr. Kenneth F. Sweeney was chairman 
of the Junior High School Section of 
the Southeastern Zone of the New 
York State Teachers Association at the 
meeting held at the Capitol Hotel, New 
York City, October 31. The major 
portion of the program was devoted to 
a panel discussion by pupil represen- 
tatives of clubs and student councils in 
junior high schools. Professor Fretwell 
was chairman of the panel. 


On September 27 Professor Fretwell 
was the outside speaker at the meeting 
of the leaders in Scouting in the New 
England States held at Swampscott, Mass. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Professor Frank W. Cyr is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on leave of absence for 
the Winter Session, assisting Dean Rus- 
sell with the organization and adminis- 
tration of the National Citizenship 
Education Program. The purpose of 
this new governmental agency is to 
educate our five million aliens in the 
privileges, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities of American citizenship. Dean 
Russell is the general director of this 
new program, and Professor Cyr is 
associate director. Both have head- 
quarters in the United States Office of 
Education, Interior Building, but Pro- 
fessor Cyr is spending much of his time 
in traveling and in contacting state de- 
partments of education, adult education 
organizations, and public institutions of 
higher learning. Teaching materials 
from this new agency will soon be 
available to all school officials. 


RECORD 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn is editor of 
the 1942 Yearbook of the Rural De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, which will deal with 
“Guidance in Rural Schools.” Dr. Kate 
V. Wofford, rural director, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., js 
chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee, under which the yearbooks are 
organized. The printed volume will be 
presented at the meeting of the Rural 
Department in San Francisco in Febru- 
ary. Yearbooks of this Department are 
free to all paid-up members, and annual 
membership dues of $2.00 may be sent 
direct to Dr. Howard A. Dawson, 
Executive Secretary, Rural Depart- 
ment, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Professor Mabel Carney has attended 
two meetings of the Committee on 
Rural Education of the Farm Founda- 
tion in Chicago recently. She served as 
a consultant at a recent meeting of the 
Southern Education Foundation held at 
Hampton Institute October 3 to con- 
sider the future program of this agency, 
especially in its relation to Jeanes work 


and county community development in 
the South. 


The Rural Club of Teachers College 
has organized for the Winter Session 
with the following officers: president, 
Erwin H. Sasman, Barrington, IIl.; vice- 
president, F. T. Chan, China; secretary, 
Hazel C. Olson, Macomb, IIl.; treasurer, 
Agnes Kelleher, Savage, Minn.; and 
executive committee members, Mrs. 
Kara Vaughn Jackson, Grambling, La. 
and Edward D. Logan, Nova Scotia, 
Can. 


Miss Anne Holdford, formerly rural 
school supervisor of the Bethlehem 
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Central Schools, Delmar, N. Y., is as- 
sistant in Curriculum and Teaching at 
Teachers College, with special respon- 
sibility for the supervision of student 
teaching. 


Miss Etta Schneider has accepted a 
teaching position for the present year 
in a suburban public school near W ‘ash- 
ington, D. C., where she is studying the 
problems of adapting and using audio- 
visual materials in the classroom. 


Dr. Effie G. Bathurst, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Rural Education staff of 
Teachers College, has recently accepted 
a position with the Committee on Rural 
Education of the Farm Foundation, 
Chicago, to assist in the production of a 
new publication entitled Rural Educa- 
tion for Better Rural Living. This will 
be a regional study developed in terms 
of the social, economic, and cultural 
background and needs of rural life in 


the Upper Mississippi Valley. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


In September, Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones attended the annual Week of 
Work of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education which met 
in western New York State. About 
twenty members of the Council spent 
their mornings together discussing the 
Liberal Arts College. Included in this 
group were Presidents Mildred McAfee 
of Wellesley, John Nason of Swarth- 
more, Seelye Bixler of Colby, and Harry 
Allen of Keuka. Professor Freeman 
Butts served as consultant to the group. 


AND ALUMNI 
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Professor Lloyd-Jones read a paper on 
“The Staff and Structure of the Per- 
sonnel Program.” 


On October 10 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
attended a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at Lock 
Haven, Pa. She addressed a general 
session on “Getting Along and Grow- 
ing Out of It,” and a special guidance 
section on “Bridging the Gap between 
High School and College.” On October 
14 Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed a 
group of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in Cincinnati, Ohio, taking as her 
topic “Home Influences on School Be- 
havior,” and on November 12 she ad- 
dressed the high school girls of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., and their parents on “The 
Importance of Choosing a Vocation.” 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Deans and Other 
Guidance Personnel was held in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., November 6 to 8. Professor 
Lloyd-Jones served as chairman of a 
symposium on “Education for Citizen- 
ship,” and Professor Ruth Strang was 
chairman of the section on “Remedial 


Reading.” 


On October 24 Professor Strang ad- 
dressed the Maryland Guidance Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in Baltimore. Her 
topic was “The Role of the Home 
Room Teacher in a Guidance Pro- 
gram.” 


Professor Strang and Professors Roy N. 
Anderson and Clarence Linton are par- 
ticipating in the Newark Survey, as- 
sisted by the following students: Dr. 
Olive J. Card of the department of 
psychology, University of Denver, Miss 
Mary M. Mullin, principal of the Bur- 
ley School, Chicago, IIl., and Mr. Lester 
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N. Recktenwald, teacher of economics 
and chairman of the occupations com- 
mittee in the Vocational School of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Several persons in Student Personnel 
Administration have been appointed to 
positions of responsibility in connection 
with the Y.W.C.A. work in the United 
Service Organizations. Miss Gaynell 
Neff is director of the U.S.O. Center, 
Brownwood, Tex.; Dr. Juliet Bell, Miss 
Hazel Clark, Miss Freeda Hartzfeld, 
and Mrs. Helen Queen Stewart are con- 
nected with the staff in other areas. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


On September 11 Professor Harry D. 
Kitson addressed the representatives of 
community agencies convoked by the 
Canton, Ohio, Y.W.C.A. to consider 
the inauguration of more effective 
methods of vocational guidance in the 
community. Teachers College alumni 
of Canton gave a dinner which was 
attended by fourteen former students 
of the College. 


Professor Kitson entertained the stu- 
dents in the department at tea in the 
Grace Dodge Room October 11. About 
one hundred persons attended. 


A number of alumni of the department 
of Guidance and Personnel have visited 
the College recently in army uniform. 
Several, by reason of their professional 
training at Teachers College, are serv- 
ing in the Classification Service of the 
Army. 


On September 10 Professor Roy N. 
Anderson addressed a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Youth Guidance Council at 
Omaha, Neb. 


Miss Dorothy Young has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the department of 
Guidance and Personnel. Miss Young 
comes from Los Angeles, where she 
recently served as secretary to the 
director of student aid at Occidental 
College. Miss Gertrude Dubats, who 
served as secretary in the department 
during the summer, has been appointed 
head residence counselor and Commer- 
cial Instructor at the State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Ariz. 


Mrs. Arline Mance Blackmore (A.M. 
1938) has accepted a position in the 
personnel department of The Pennsyl- 
vania Company, a Philadelphia banking 
institution. Mrs. Blackmore’s work will 
consist in administering tests and con- 
ducting research on personnel problems. 


Mr. Robert H. Shaffer (A.M. 1939) has 
resigned from his position with the 
Boy Scouts of America to accept a 
position as freshman guidance officer 
of the School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


COOPERATIVE PRE-SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


The Cooperative Pre-Service Program 
in Teacher Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity began its third year with the 
September registration. This is the last 
year of the cooperative association 
with the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education. The staff members having 
specific responsibility for this project 
will give special attention during the 
year to an evaluation of the program 
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and its description in order that other 
institutions may benefit from the re- 
sults of the demonstration. 

An interesting outgrowth of the work 
of the Cooperative Pre-Service Pro- 
gram has been the organization of an 
advanced seminar in Teachers College 
to study the problems of preparing 
teachers to work in secondary schools 
using some of the newer forms of cur- 
riculum organization. 

The General Education Board has 
assigned, through the Commission on 
Teacher Education, eight fellows to 
this seminar: (1) four representing 
liberal arts colleges that are interested 
in the problems of preparing teachers 
for such schools, and (2) four repre- 
senting public school systems in which 
such curricula are in use. The fellows 
in the first group are: Dr. Esther Crane, 
professor of education and chairman of 
the department of Education and Child 
Development, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md.; Miss Elizabeth Tarpley, 
assistant professor of home economics, 
University of Texas; Dr. Eugene Pfaff, 
assistant professor of history and politi- 
cal science, Woman’s College, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Dr. Karl A. Stiles, pro- 
fessor of natural science, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. The second group 
includes Miss Elizabeth Rose, Senior 
High School, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mr. 
Roosevelt Basler, director of curricu- 
lum, Public Schools, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Mr. David H. Dingilian, teacher of 
basic courses, Eagle Rock High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. Vernon C. 
Lingren, teacher of science, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, III. 

The seminar is under the general 
supervision of Professors W. B. Feath- 
erstone and Donald G. Tewksbury. Dr. 
Helen H. Parkhurst, associate professor 


of philosophy of Barnard College, and 


Dr. Wilbur M. Frohock, instructor in 
French of Columbia College, are also 
working regularly with the seminar. It 
is expected that the discussions of this 
seminar during the year will result in 
one or more publications concerning 
the preparation of secondary school 
teachers for the new-type secondary 
school curricula. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor H. L. Caswell addressed the 
Regional Conference on Elementary 
School Problems at Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., October 
25. He discussed “Functional Education 
in the Elementary School.” 


On October 31 and November 1 Pro- 
fessor Caswell attended the Central 
Western Education Conference at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. He ad- 
dressed the County Superintendents 
group on “The Curriculum and Na- 
tional Defense as Related to Public 
Education,” the Elementary Teachers 
and Supervisors group on “The Ele- 
mentary Curriculum,” and the County 
Supervisors of Home Economics on 
“Characteristics of a Good Home Eco- 
nomics Curriculum.” On October 23 
Professor Caswell addressed the Bergen 
County Institute in Glen Rock, N. J., 
on “Issues in Curriculum Development 
in Intermediate Grades.” 


On October 3 Professor Jean Betzner 
was a speaker at the Northern Zone 
meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association at Potsdam, N. Y. She 
addressed the primary and intermediate 
grade teachers. 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell addressed 
the faculty of Adelphi College, Gar- 
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den City, N. Y., on September 16, 
taking as his topic “Recent Trends in 
the Development of the College Cur- 
riculum.” This meeting was the first of 
a series of three devoted to questions 
that have bearing upon the present 
work of the faculty in revising the 
curriculum of Adelphi College. 


At the opening of Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Briarcliff, N. Y., on September 21, 
Professor Cottrell gave the convocation 
address for students, faculty, and par- 
ents. His subject was “General Educa- 
tion in the Junior College of Today.” 


On October 10 Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne spoke before a meeting of the 
New York State Association for Child- 
hood Education at Jamestown, N. Y., 
on the topic, “Job Specifications for 
Today’s Teachers.” Professor Osborne 
attended the biennial conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation in Detroit, Mich., from Octo- 
ber 23 through October 27. He partici- 
pated as a discussant in the Work Shop 
Group, “A Parent’s Workshop,” and 
served as a leader of a Service Group 
which discussed the topic, “Guiding 
Young Children in Summer Time Ac- 
tivities.” 


On October 9 and 10 Professor Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer visited six members 
of Education 227Mx who are interne 
teachers in the schools of Montgomery 
County, Maryland. The interneship is 
the second year of a two-year program 
of pre-service professional study lead- 
ing to the Master of Arts degree. 


Professor Stratemeyer spoke before the 
Vermont Education Association at Bur- 
lington on October 10. She addressed 
the intermediate grade teachers at two 


conference meetings on the topics, 
“Community Study and the _Inter- 
mediate Child” and “Understanding 
and Guiding the Intermediate Grade 
Child.” On October 23 Professor Strate- 
meyer attended the Bergen County in- 
stitute at Bergenfield, N. J., discussing 
with the primary teachers “The Place 
of Integration in Child Development.” 


The Early Childhood Education Club 
held its first meeting on September 25. 
Tea was served in the Kindergarten 
Room of Teachers College. The Club 
plans to meet every Tuesday through- 
out the year. 

A new Elementary Education Club 
was formed September 25. Coffee was 
served from eight-thirty to nine and 
a meeting followed. This club functions 
as part of the curriculum in Elementary 
Education and meets once a week for 
an hour. 

The Elementary-Early Childhood 
Workers’ Group held a meeting on 
October 20, the program of which con- 
sisted of a discussion between two 
parents and several of the teachers of 
Garden City, N. Y., regarding their 
system of report cards. The group plans 
to meet one evening a month. 


Professor Gertrude Driscoll is a new 
member of the elementary staff in Cur- 
riculum and Teaching. 


Mrs. Lillian Hacker is assisting Pro- 
fessor Osborne in Early Childhood 
Education during the academic year 
1941-42. Miss Cornelia Tomes of Pen- 
dleton, Ore., is assisting Professor Maxie 
N. Woodring again this year with the 
Pre-Service Program, and Miss Anne 
Holdford is serving as an instructor- 
assistant, working with Professor Lois 
C. Mossman and the practice teachers. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor Erling M. Hunt addressed 
the social studies teachers of Baltimore 
on October 8. He discussed the class- 
room materials relating to newer topics 
in the social studies curriculum. 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., gave 
the centennial address at exercises in 
West Roxbury, Mass., on October 4 to 
commemorate the founding of Brook 
Farm in 1841. 

The Columbia University Libraries 
have published two editions of a pam- 
phlet entitled Brook Farm, 1841-1847, 
An Exhibition to Commemorate the 
Centenary of Its Founding, compiled 
from the Exhibition Notes Written by 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. The exhibit was 
on display in South Hall from June 1 
to October 15. 


The thirty-eighth volume of Proceed- 
ings of the Middle States Association 
of History and Social Science Teachers 
was published in September, the third 
volume which has appeared under the 
editorship of Professor Bestor. For the 
first time the annual Proceedings ap- 
peared in two parts, Number 2 com- 
prising a Guide to Ten Major Deposi- 
tories of Manuscript Collections in 
New York State (Exclusive of New 
York City), compiled by the Historical 
Records Survey. An unpublished letter 
of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody concern- 
ing Horace Mann was edited with 
historical commentary by Professor 
Bestor and included in Number 1 of 
the Proceedings. 


European Colonial Expansion Since 
1871, a college textbook by Professor 
Mary E. Townsend, with the collabo- 
ration of Professor Cyrus H. Peake of 


the Chinese and history departments of 
Columbia University, has recently been 
published (J. B. Lippincott Co.) under 
the editorship of Professor Walter C. 
Langsam of Union College. 


Professor George T. Renner spent the 
first half of the summer working for 
the President’s National Resources 
Planning Board in the area about Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. His work was 
part of a plan for postwar employment 
stabilization through public works plan- 
ning. 


Professor Renner has recently been ap- 
pointed to the Committee on Certifica- 
tion of Secondary School Geography 
Teachers under the auspices of the 
National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 


Mr. Richard L. Tuthill is author of “A 
Manual for the Teaching of Current 
Events,” published by Newsweek. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Professor Gerald S. Craig spoke at the 
Conference of Grammar Grade Teach- 
ers, Western District Teachers Asso- 
ciation, held October 10 at Asheville, 
N.C. October 14 to 16 he worked 
with groups of teachers in study con- 
ferences in St. Louis, and October 17 
to 19 he participated in the week-end 
conference of the St. Louis Association 
for Childhood Education held at Sher- 
wood Forest, Mo. At this latter con- 
ference various science specialists from 
St. Louis cooperated in local field study. 


MATHEMATICS 


On October 10 Professor C. B. Upton 
spoke at Hempstead, L. L, before the 
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Mathematics Section of the Long 
Island Zone of the New York State 
Teachers Association on “Recent 
Trends in the Teaching of Secondary 
School Mathematics.” On October 23 
he spoke at Rochester, N. Y., before 
another section of the same association, 
his topic being “The National Crisis in 
the Teaching of Mathematics.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Professor Ida A. Jewett spoke at the 
English Section meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Education Conference 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11 on 
the topic, “English as Experience.” At 
the luncheon meeting of the English 
teachers of the Southeastern Zone of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion held at the Hotel Woodstock on 
October 31, Professor Jewett spoke on 
the topic, “The Teacher and Modern 


Literature.” 


Professor Henry W. Simon was guest 
speaker on station WQXR’s two to 
three o’clock hour, The Promotion of 
American Music, on October 19. 


Dr. Imogene N. Cowles spoke on 
“Graduate Fellowship Funds for 
Women” at the annual conference of 
the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in Asbury Park, 
N. J., October 10. Dr. Cowles is chair- 
man of the Fellowship Fund. 


Mrs. Marjorie Moissner was one of the 
speakers at the Library Section meeting 
of the Long Island Zone of the New 
York State Teachers Association, which 
was held in Hempstead on October 10. 
Her subject was “Spotlight on the 
Library.” 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


The department of Fine and Industrial 
Arts welcomes to its staff for the aca- 
demic year two teaching fellows. Miss 
Susan Benteen, professor of art at San 
Francisco State College, will teach in- 
dustrial arts, and Mr. Edward J. Slock- 
bower, chairman of the Division of 
Letters and Fine Arts at Eastern New 
Mexico College, will teach art structure 
and painting. 


Professor Ray Faulkner, Professor Ed- 
win Ziegfeld, and Mr. Slockbower par- 
ticipated in the survey made of the 
Newark Schools, spending the week of 
October 20 in Newark with the survey 
staff. 


Professor Elise E. Ruffini attended the 
meeting of the New Brunswick, N. J. 
Art Center on October 20 and spoke on 
“The Development and Appreciation 
of Modern Art.” On October 24, in 
Toledo, she spoke to the Northwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association. The sub- 
ject of her talk was “Modern Trends 
in Art Education.” 


At the meetings of the Adult Educa- 
tion Conference at Rehoboth, Del., on 
October 3 and 4, Professor Faulkner 
gave a talk on “The Arts in Industry 
and Community Living.” On October 
10 he addressed the Long Island Zone 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on “Art in Daily Activities” and 
on October 24 the Western Zone of 
the Association on “The Art Program 
in a Time of National Emergency.” At 
Providence on October 30 he gave 4 
talk on the topic, “What Art Can 
Mean to Children” before a meeting 
of the Rhode Island Art Teachers As- 
sociation. 
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Mr. J. Sheldon Carey is exhibiting a 
piece of pottery at the Exhibition of 
Contemporary Ceramic Art of the 
Western Hemisphere, which is being 
held at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts October 18 to November 12. 


MUSIC 


Symphony Themes, by Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows and Mrs. Bessie C. 
Redmond, chairman of the music de- 

ent, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, New York City, has been an- 
nounced for autumn publication by 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. This work in- 
cludes all the important themes of one 
hundred symphonies written in music 
notation, for reference in concert hall 
or in listening to radio or phonograph. 
It is also a reference work for locating 
program notes, books on the sym- 
phonies, magazine articles, small and 
large scores, and phonograph records. 


On October 10 Professor Harry R. 
Wilson spoke to the Music Division at 
the annual convention of the Vermont 
Education Association, which was held 
in Burlington. His topic was “Music 
Problems in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools.” 


Professor N. L. Church appeared be- 
fore the National Recreation Congress 
at Baltimore on September 30 and dis- 
cussed the topic, “Morale and Music.” 
Before the same organization on Octo- 
ber 3, he discussed “Recreation Pro- 
grams in Towns and Villages of under 
Thirty-five Thousand People.” 


On October 14 Professor Church ap- 
peared before the Westchester Instru- 
mental Men’s Music Education Asso- 
ciation at Katonah, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond, chairman 
of defense activities for the New York 
State Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York, addressed a meet- 
ing of the Home Economics Women 
in Business on October 9. She discussed 
the responsibility of home economists 
in defense. 

At the meeting on October 16 of the 
Greater New York Home Economics 
Association, Professor Bond presented 
“Highlights of the Chicago Meeting” 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation held in June. 


Professor B. R. Andrews is planning 
the program on Family Economics for 
the National Conference on Family 
Relations, to be held in New York City 
December 29 to 31. The general sub- 
ject of the Conference is “The Family 
and Preparedness.” 


Professor Andrews is contributing a 
chapter on “Economic Problems of the 
New Family” to a college textbook on 
marriage, which is being prepared 
under the editorship of Norman H. 
Hines, professor of sociology, Colgate 
University. 


Miss Manuela Fonseca, a member of the 
faculty of the Teachers College, San- 
tiago de Cuba, has been granted an 
International Fellowship by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, in 
cooperation with Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and will be in resi- 
dence here this year. The American 
Home Economics Association is offering 
six such grants in various American col- 
leges. The Association funds are raised 
in part by student home economics 
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clubs and supplemented by tuition 
grants by the institutions concerned. 


Professor E. C. McCracken was selected 
by the American Standards Association 
as one of the members of the Emer- 
gency Technical Committee to develop 
defense emergency standards for auto- 
matic refrigerators. 


Professor McCracken took part in a 
Table Talk Television broadcast by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System re- 
cently on the topic, “Shall We Have 
Rationing of Vital Commodities Imme- 
diately?” 


The Household Engineering section of 
the department has been moved from 
the fifth floor of Dodge Hall to the 
second floor, and this section, in co- 
operation with the Foods and Cookery 
section, is starting a study of the com- 
parative thermal costs of meal prepara- 
tion by the use of various fuels. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Professor H. L. Forkner spoke before 
District No. 1 and District No. 2 meet- 
ings of the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association on October 23 and 24 on 
the subject, “Business Education and 
Its Relationship to Youth Needs.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Professor William L. Hughes has re- 
cently been appointed chairman-secre- 
tary of an Advisory Board by Mr. 
John B. Kelly, Assistant United States 
Director of Civilian Defense in charge 
of physical education. Professor Hughes 
has invited certain national organiza- 


tions interested in industry, health, 


recreation, education, and social sery- 
ice to appoint a representative to serve 
on this Board. The function of the 
Advisory Board will be to set up ob- 
jectives, establish policies, and deter- 
mine a program. 


Professor Hughes has been elected the 
Eastern District representative on the 
newly created National Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
tion. This new Board had its first 
meeting in New Orleans in June. Its 


main function is to administer the busi- - 


ness affairs of the Association. 


On September 27 and 28 Professor 
Hughes met with other members of the 
executive committee of the Eastern 
District Society of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation to discuss plans for a 
program for the District Convention 
which will be held in Pittsburgh April 
29 to May 2. 


Mr. Arthur Daniels attended the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress in Baltimore 
from September 29 to October 3. He 
was a member of a panel discussing the 
topic, “Training for Recreation Serv- 
ice.” He served also as a member of the 
continuation committee of the College 
Conference on Training Recreation 
Leaders. 


Division V: 


Nursing Education 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess took 
part in the New York Institute for 
Hospital Administrators held October 
31 at the Cornell Medical Center, New 
York City. She spoke on “Recent Ad- 
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yances—Subsidiary Workers in Nursing 
Departments.” 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson spoke at a 
meeting of the Monmouth County Or- 
ganization for Social Service in Red 
Bank, N. J., on September 30. She also 

resented certificates to graduate nurses 
who had completed a period of study 
with that organization. 


Dr. Genevieve Bixler, Associate in 
Nursing Education, was one of a staff 
which made a survey of the School of 
Nursing of the St. Louis, Mo., City 
Hospital during the early part of Sep- 
tember. The survey was directed by 
Dr. Roy W. Bixler. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended 
the meeting of the Tennessee League 
of Nursing Education in Nashville on 
October 7, where she spoke on “The 
Basic Curriculum in Nursing Educa- 
tion.” She also spoke at the banquet 
held that evening, her subject at that 
time being “The Responsibility of the 
Nursing Profession in National Defense.” 


A number of Nursing Education alum- 
nae have received appointments to posi- 
tions connected with nursing and na- 
tional defense. Miss Margaret Arnstein 
(A.M. 1929) of the New York State 
Department of Health, Miss Lucile 
Petry (A.M. 1929) of the University of 
Minnesota School of Nursing, and Mrs. 
Eugenia K. Spalding (A.M. 1934) of 
the Catholic University School of 
Nursing Education have been given 
leave of absence to assist in the admin- 
istration of the federal fund for nursing 
and national defense through the United 
States Public Health Service. Miss 
Marion Randall (B.S. 1929) of the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service is 
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with the Office of Civilian Defense, 
also on a leave of absence. 


Miss Mary E. Corcoran, a former stu- 
dent in this Division, recently resigned 
as director of nursing at the New Jersey 
State Hospital in Greystone Park to 
accept an appointment as associate tech- 
nical adviser in psychiatric nursing in 
the Mental Hygiene Division of the 
United States Public Health Service. 


Miss Marie Farrell (A.M. 1938) has re- 
ceived an appointment for the current 
academic year as instructor in nursing 
education and coordinator of a federal 
nursing project in Teachers College. 
Several hospitals in New York City are 
cooperating with the Nursing Educa- 
tion Division in this program of college 
study and actual work in the field for 
the preparation of recommended grad- 
uate nurses for head nurse positions. A 
second federal nursing project is being 
developed by the Division in coopera- 
tion with public health nursing agencies 
in New York City for the preparation 
of additional nurses in the public health 


field. 


Miss Margaret Thomas (B.S. 1940) has 
been released by the Maternity Center 
Association for a limited period of time 
to assist with the development of a 
course in midwifery for colored nurses 
at Tuskegee Institute. This is the third 
school to be established in the United 
States for the training of nurses in mid- 
wifery. 


The Library 


The survey of Tennessee library per- 
sonnel and training agencies undertaken 
by Professor Eleanor M. Witmer has 
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just been published by the American 
Library Association. 


Miss Christine B. Gilbert was a mem- 
ber of the Visiting Committee selected 
by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States Associa- 
tion to evaluate the Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
High School November 5 and 6. 


Miss Mary E. Townes spoke to a group 
of high school librarians and teachers 
from Somerset, Middlesex, Ocean, and 
Monmouth Counties (New Jersey) on 
October 1. Her subject was “Visual 
Aids.” 


Two new lists of books, “Teaching As 
a Profession” and “History of Educa- 
tion” (Library Consultant Booklists, 
Nos. 32 and 33), have been prepared by 
the Library Consultants with the assist- 
ance of members of the teaching staff. 
They may be purchased for five cents 


each. 


A list of books on music, designed as an 
aid for teaching the appreciation of 
music in the elementary and junior 
high school, has been prepared by the 
School Library Laboratory, with the 
help of Miss Lilla B. Pitts of the Music 
department (Classroom Literature, V. 
9, No. 2). This list is available at fifteen 
cents per copy. 


Greatly enlarged and revised editions 
of Professor Carter Alexander’s How 
to Locate Educational Information and 
Data and the Alexander Library Ex- 
periences were published in August by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. A mimeographed teacher’s 
manual for instructors who wish to use 
the books in courses was issued at the 
same time. 


Office of Placement Service* 


The following list continues the a 
pointments of Teachers College Alumni 
reported in the October Recorp: 


Essert, Paul L. (Ed.D. 1941), superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 

Este, Anita (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
physical education, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 

Fahs, Lois S. (Ed.D. 1941), instructor 
in physical education, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn, 

Fenn, Henry C., director of adminis- 
tration, Presidio Open Air School, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ferrey, Dorothy L., instructor in food 
administration department, Rochester Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fillinger, Nixola, instructor in clothing 
and design, Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 

Fillips, Julius J. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of science in seventh and eighth grades, 
Central School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Finkelstein, Beatrice (M.S. 1936), in- 
structor in nutrition, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Finney, Mary Eleanor, supervisor of 
elementary physical education, Monte- 
vallo Training School, Montevallo, Ala. 

Fisher, Margaret B. (A.M. 1941), girl 
reserve secretary, Mission Center Y,W. 
C.A., San Francisco, Calif. 

Force, Helen F., instructor in science 
and academic subjects, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Forman, Mary Elizabeth, social director, 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Forney, Helen (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in foods and home management, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Foster, Joseph T. (A.M. 1938), coordi- 
nator of distributive education classes, 
High School and Adult Education, Patch- 
ogue, L, I. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any gradu- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of- 
fice of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for. its 
booklet, Employment of Teachers and Admims- 
trators. 
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Frankfurter, Ruth (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of first grade, Woodmere Academy, 
Woodmere, L. I. 

Friedman, Bertha Beryl (A.M. 1937), 
instructor in education, Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Fulcomer, Edwin S. (Ed.D. 1940), 
head of English department, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 

Weiter, Janet B. (A.M. 1940), technical 
assistant, radiometric laboratory, Electri- 
cal Testing Laboratories, Inc.. New York 
City. 

Gardiner, Marian Juanita (A.M. 1934), 
assistant professor of home economics, 
LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Garrison, Greta T. (A.M. 1932), host- 
ess and counselor for sophomores, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Garwick, Helen, elementary teacher, 
Putnam Valley Central School, Peekskill, 
N. Y. 

Gebelein, Marie Louise (A.M. 1940), 
assistant dietitian, Western Military Acad- 
emy, Alton, Ill. 

ntry, Emily, instructor in stenogra- 
phy and accounting, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Gerlach, Harry McClarran (A.M. 1941), 
faculty adviser to freshmen, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Gibbons, Gertrude L., assistant libra- 
rian, Public Library, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Giese, Clara L. (A.M. 1939), counselor, 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Gilbert, Amy M., dean of women, 
= Island State College, Kingston, 

= 4 

Gleaves, Ruth (A.M. 1939), home eco- 
nomics teacher trainer, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Va. 

Golden, Jewel, instructor in clothing, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Goldthwait, Marjorie (B.S. 1941), 
science instructor, Hartford Hospital 
School of Nursing, Hartford, Conn. 

Gordon, Mary Hastings, assistant libra- 
rian, Public Library, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Gorman, Lillian Marie (A.M. 1933), 
field supervisor, National Catholic Com- 
wag Service of U.S.O., Washington, 


Grainger, Margaret (A.M. 1941), super- 


visor and instructor in nursing, Moun- 
tainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 

Grant, Anne E., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Plainville, Conn. 

Haas, Leota R. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
English, High School, Bergenfield, N. J. 

Hahn, Jean I. head dietitian, Leon 
County High School, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Haithcock, Mary Dare, elementary 
teacher, Merion Elementary School, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Hamilton, Stanley M. (A.M. 1936), so- 
cial director, Y.M.C.A., Cristobal, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

Hanson, Abel A. (Ed.D. 1941), super- 
vising principal of schools, Union Free 
School District No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 

Harris, Mary Hutchinson, teacher of 
biology, Ensley High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Hartley, Byron W. (A.M. 1915), super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Dover, Del. 

Hare, Dudley, director of health and 
physical education, Buckley School, New 
York City. 

Haynes, Vivien Van Divort (A.M. 
1939), teacher of fifth grade Musey Park 
School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Herrington, George Squires (A.M. 
1937), teacher of social studies, Menlo 
School and Junior College, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Heuser, Clare (A.M. 1927), director of 
home economics department, Chowan 
College, Murfreesboro, N. C. 

Hilderbrand, Mildred M. (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of all grades, Joint Oil Company 
School, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

Hill, Katherine E. (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of natural sciences, Wheelock School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hirst, Eric A., rural critic teacher, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale, Ill. 

Hirzell, Leona L. (A.M. 1935), mathe- 
matics teacher, St. Agnes School, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Hurley, Beatrice J. (A.M. 1928), teacher 
of primary grades, Public School, Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 

Hover, Virginia (A.M. 1940), voice in- 
structor, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S.C. 

Howard, Frederick T., instructor in 
science, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. 
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Howard, Homer, professor of educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Radford, 
Va. 

Howell, Eleanor Steel (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in foods, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Jackson, Ruth M. (A.M. 1935), young 
people’s executive and parish worker, 
First Presbyterian Church, Passaic, N. J. 

Jenney, Mary O. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in nursing education, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital School of Nursing, 
Boston, Mass. 

Johnson, Mildred C., instructor in typ- 
ing and shorthand, Vocational and Adult 
Education School, Madison, Wis. 

Johnson, Pauline (A.M. 1929), assistant 
professor of art, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 

Johnson, Robert H. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of elementary handicraft, Nyack, 
N. Y. 

Jones, Josephine B. (A.M. 1929), in- 
structor in speech, High School, Ossining, 
N. Y. 

Jones, Lillie L., instructor in art and 
clothing, Agricultural, Mechanical, and 
Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Kaplan, Norman, vocational counselor, 
Jewish Vocational Service, Cincinnati. 

Kearns, Grace M. (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Mount St. Agnes 
Junior College, Baltimore, Md. 

Keeffe, Adaline, executive housekeeper, 
Nurses’ Residence, Overlook Hospital, 
Summit, N. J. 

Kelley, Frances W., settlement worker, 
Toe River Music School, Wing, N. C. 

Kendrick, William H., teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Kershner, Lorlie Virginia, teacher of 
music, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

‘Kinney, Charles B. Jr. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of history, High School, Malverne, 
N. Y. 

Kirkendall, Lester A. (Ph.D. 1937), as- 
sociate professor of education, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Knollenberg, Gertrude (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of English and director of guid- 
ance, Fremont Co. Vocational High 
School, Lander, Wyo. 

Knowlton, Wallace H. Jr. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of social studies, High School, 
Norwell, Mass. 


Koch, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1936), assist- 
ant professor of health and physical edu- 
cation, Sargent College of Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

Landreth, Mary W. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Latimer, Mary Frances (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of history, High School, Wren- 
tham, Mass. 

LeBovit, Corinne Blum, junior home 
economist, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Lee, Mabel (A.M. 1917), assistant girls’ 
supervisor, education projects, W.P.A, 
New York City. 

Lephfew, Helene G., teacher of Latin, 
Leland Junior High School, Bethesda, Md, 

Lewis, Louise G., head of English de- 
partment, The Hannah More Academy, 
Reisterstown, Md. . 

Lightner, Lionel (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Ill. 

Lingle, Nan R. (A.M. 1933), dietitian, 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio. ; 

Link, Eugene P. (Ph.D. 1941), associate 
professor of sociology, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Little, Dorothy Josephine, teacher of 
high school English, Central Rural School, 
Chazy, N. Y. 

Livingstone, Ruth, staff nurse, Detroit 
Visiting Nurse Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Locke, Stephanie (A.M. 1931), teacher 
of mathematics, Berkeley Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lodge, Gladys (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
biology, High School, Lowville, N. Y. 

Loomis, Emily, teacher of first grade, 
Public School, Norwich, N. Y. 

Lundy, Myrna E. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of science and mathematics, Public 
Schools, Madison, N, J. 

Lurie, Zelda J., teacher of science, High 
School, Plainville, Conn. 

Luts, John Jr., teacher of dramatics, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 

MacBride, Grace (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of music, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

MacCready, Hazel F. (A.M. 1933), as- 
sistant to the dean, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Mackie, Jeannette Marie (A.M. 1941), 
instructor in music and violin teacher, 


Helen Bush School for girls, Seattle, 
Wash. ; 
MacRobbie, Frances (A.M. 1939), 


teacher of first grade, Arrandale Public 
School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Manney, Grace M. (B.S. 1937), cafe- 
teria manager, Regis High School, New 
York City. 

Manuel, Norma R. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of dramatics, High School, Saugus, Mass. 

Marble, Alice Manette (A.M. 1938), di- 
rector of music department, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Matthew, Airola T., teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, High School, James- 


burg, N. J. 

"McCarthy, Cecilia A. (A.M. 1935), res- 
taurant manager and instructor, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McDonnell, Mary F. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of elementary subjects, Parsons 
Street School, Easthampton, Mass. 

McKim, Margaret G. (Ph.D. 1941), di- 
rector of curriculum and research, Public 
Schools, Wallingford, Conn, 

Miller, Ward I., superintendent of 
schools, District No. 1, Eastchester, Tuck- 
ahoe, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Richard S., departmental teacher 
of English and general science, Bernarr 
Macfadden School for Children, Ossin- 


— Be 

ohr, Dorothy R., instructor in phys- 
ical education, Tusculum College, Green- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mordt, Theodore (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science and physical education, High 
School, Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 

Morehouse, Florence E., teacher of fifth 

de, Center Elementary School, Trum- 
ull, Conn. 

Morgenthau, Jean Wald (A.M. 1940), 
temporary teacher, Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, New York City. 

_ Morse, Fredrica M. (A.M. 1940), phys- 
ical education director, Central High 
School, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Muffly, Marjorie (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of women’s physical education, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
Mullins, David W. (Ed.D. 1941), asso- 
ciate professor of education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Mummery, Helen E. (A.M. 1922), gen- 


eral secretary, Y.W.C.A., Hazleton, Pa. 

Myers, Anne Howard (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of home economics and cafeteria 
manager, Junior High School, Locust 
Valley, N. Y. 

Natwick, Margaret L., assistant nursing 
arts instructor, University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa. : 

Neumann, Eileen C. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in chemistry, home economics, 
and foods, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Noble, Rachel, teacher of grade four, 
Brayton School, Summit, N. J. 

Nomburg, Doris (B.S. 1941), director, 
Service Guild Nursery School, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Nugent, Katharine F, (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in home economics, St. Joseph 
College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Oertel, Ernest E. (Ph.D. 1936), district 
superintendent of Placer Union High 
School and Junior College, Auburn, Calif. 

Oldis, Robert, teacher of general science, 
Junior High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Onofrey, Helen (BS. 1941), teacher of 
elementary education, Stratford, Conn. 

Palen, F. Craig, teacher of English, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Pancoast, Omar, Jr. (Ph.D. 1941), in- 
structor in economics, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Parkhurst, Elizabeth (B.S. 1941), teacher 
of piano for children, Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

Parmenter, Olive, instructor in typing 
and shorthand, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 

Pelletieri, Carmela, teacher-dietitian, Holy 
Family Hospital and School of Nursing, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Phillips, W. Virginia (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of foods and general homemaking, 
Kern Co. Union High School, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Pickard, Edward E., superintendent of 
schools, Cape May, N. J. 

Pitts, Tom F, (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
social science, Junior High Schools, Long- 
view, Tex. 

Polk, Catherine (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of third grade Whittier School, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Pollard, Jesse L. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of French and Latin, St. Peter’s School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Pollock, Lucille V. (A.M. 1927), teacher 
of Latin, George School, Bucks County, 
Pa. 

Post, Emaleen Graham (M.S. _ 1933), 
cafeteria manager, E. W. Bliss, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Powers, Merrill (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
arithmetic and science in seventh and 
eighth grades, Public School, Stratford, 
Conn. 

Price, Harry S. Jr. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Riverhead, 
MN. . 

Prunhuber, Lauren F. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of high school science and mathe- 
matics, The Hudson School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 

Radley, Vera Isabelle (B.S. 1939), nurse- 
teacher, Grade School, Mattydale, N. Y. 

Ravazzin, Henry (BS. 1940), educa- 
tional adviser, C.C.C, Camp S-6o, Paul 
Smith, N. Y. 

Reddick, Martha Marion, teacher of 

ublic school music, John Gorrie Junior 
High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Reeve, Pluma C. (B.S. 1940), house di- 
rector, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 

Rehfuss, Amy Carolyn, instructor in 
Bible, Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Reid, Robert H. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Ringwald, Josephine (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of fifth grade, Munsey Park School, Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 

Rivera-Rivera, Eloise, teacher of Span- 
ish and Latin, Bentley School, New York 
City. 

Roberts, Janet Mills (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of art, Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

Rogers, Clara Etta (A.M. 1941), kinder- 
garten teacher, The Holton-Arms School 
and Junior College, Washington, D. C. 

Ross, Holly, assistant to the dean, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Rossbach, Charles Edmund (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of art, Junior-Senior High School, 
Puyallup, Wash, 

Rounds, Tex-Roselle (A.M. 1940), su- 
— of music, High School, Clatonia, 

eb. 

Rumney, Evelyn Mann (A.M. 1934), 
teacher of English, Kent Place School, 
Summit, N. J. 

Sabol, Ruth Marian (A.M. 1939), teacher 


of French and English, High School, 
Pearl River, N. Y. 

Savage, Charles (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in business administration, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Sayers, Ross V., teacher of music and 
English, Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Scales, Bonnie (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
second grade, The Pape School, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Schilling, Dorothy Wagner, teacher of 
art, Mount Hebron Junior High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Schiltz, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of French, mathematics, and _ science, 
Neighborhood School, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Schreiber, Nelson O., instructor in mv- 
sic methods, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Schuehle, Charles John (A.M. 1940), di- 
rector of physical training, Ellington Field 
School, Ellington Field, Tex. 

Schuyler, Jack (A.M. 1937), educational 
adviser, C.C.C. Camp, Newcomb, N. Y. 

Sheffield, Rosalie Genevieve (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of general science, Middlesex 
County Girls’ Vocational School, Wood- 
bridge, N. J. 

Sheppard, Frances Louise (A.M. 1941), 
resident counselor, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Shostak, Jerome, teacher of social science, 
Connecticut Junior Republic, Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Silvernail, Margaret H., high school li- 
brarian, Columbia High School, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Skelton, Christine P., director, Nathan 
Smith dormitory, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Skelton, Enid G. (B.S. 1937), elemen- 
tary teacher, Cynwyd Section, Ardmore, 
Pa. 

Sleicher, Carol (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in psychology, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Slocum, Philip H. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of French and history, High School, East- 
chester, N. Y. 

Smith, Dorothy M. (B.S. 1941), science 
instructor, Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, 
Concord, N. H. 

Smith, Enid S. (Ph.D. 1935), professor 
of English, Limestone College, Gaffney, 
Ss. C. 
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Smith, Thelma Elizabeth, teacher of 
textiles and clothing, High School, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Smith, Thelma Ford (M.S. 1925), home 
economics supervisor, N.Y.A. Projects, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Souder, Rexford S. (Ed.D. 1941), re- 
search in business administration, City 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

Spears, Harold (Ed.D. 1940), principal 
of High School, Highland Park, Ill. 

Stanley, Janet A. (B.S. 1941), nursing 
arts instructor, Muhlenberg Hospital 
School of Nursing, Plainfield, N. J. 

Statler, Ellen (A.M. 1941), art instruc- 
tor, High School, Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Stayer, Anna, mathematics teacher, Jun- 
ior High School, Westfield, N. J. 

Steele, Fred E. (A.M. 1939), principal 
of High School, Shelburne, Vt. 

Stephany, Ray W. (B.S. 1938), fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade teacher, Public 
Schools, Suffern, N. Y. 

Stone, Brinton H. (A.M. 1937), social 
studies and history teacher, Junior High 
School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Strahimann, Margaret (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in home economics, Laboratory 
School, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Strayer, George D. Jr. (Ph.D. 1934), as- 
sociate professor of education, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Stumpf, Madeline Edna, counselor, Jun- 
ior High School, No. 70, Baltimore, Md. 

Stuntzer, Myrtle A. (A.M. 1931), in- 
structor in psychology and_ education, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Sudrann, Jean, assistant in English de- 
— Wheaton College, Norton, 


Suhrie, Ruth R., instructor in art, Milne 
School of State College ‘for Teachers, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Martha E., teacher of home 
economics, St. Elizabeth College, Convent 
Station, N. J. 

Thayer, Ruth F. (A.M. 1941), begin- 
ners and first grade teacher, Public 
School, Plainsboro, N. J. 

Thompson, Helen K., assistant super- 


’ intendent of buildings and grounds, Brown 


University, Providence, R. I. 
Thompson, Donald R., teacher of math- 
ematics, Green School, Hope Farm, N. Y. 
Todhunter, Elizabeth Neige, associate 


ems 5) of nutrition, University of Ala- 
ama, University, Ala. 

Trantum, Elizabeth (B.S. 1936), assist- 
ant home demonstration agent, Monroe 
County, Rochester, N. Y. 

Troeger, Elsie M. (A.M. 1933), direc- 
tor of dining service, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Tupper, Martha Jane Stewart, director 
of home economics, Dervel Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Turpen, Noah Cleveland (Ed.D. 1941), 
superintendent of city schools and instruc- 
tor, State Teacher College, Troy, Ala. 

Tuton, Edmund W. (A.M. 1938), prin- 
cipal of High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Malene Hart (B.S. 1939), com- 
mercial teacher, Wappinger Central 
School, Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 

Tyson, Harold C. (A.M. 1926), district 
superintendent of schools, Supervisor Dis- 
trict No. 4, Otsego County, N. Y. 

Uglum, Anna M. (A.M. 1928), director 
of cafeteria and administration building, 
Y.W.C.A., Paterson, N. J. 

Van Ness, Paul (A.M. 1933), principal 
of public school, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. 

Van Noppen, John James (A.M. 1938, 
Ed.D. 1941), teacher of English, Edge- 
mont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Wagner, B. Groat (A.M. 1940), science 
teacher, Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Bellemore, N. Y. 

Walker, Warren A. (A.M. _ 1938), 
teacher of mechanical drawing and shop, 
High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Wangerin, Eleanor L., supervisor of 
art in grades and junior high school, Pub- 
lic Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 

Wardle, Evelyn Everitt, teacher of 
third grade remedial reading, Stevens Ho- 
boken Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 

Warduer, Philip, teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Boulder, Colo. 

Watson, Helen (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in physical education, University of 
Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Tenn. 

Weiler, Shirley Frances (BS. 1941), 
nursing arts instructor, St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal School of Nursing, New York City. 

Weiss, Pauline V. (A.M. 1938), per- 
sonnel counselor, Y.W.C.A., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Westervelt, Ralph V., assistant direc- 
tor of physical education, Public Schools, 
Rome, N. Y. 
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White, Albert S., director, Junior Red 
Cross, Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Whiteman, Betty J. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of art and music, High School, 
Kirkland, Wash. 

Whitford, Mary L., teacher of French 
and Spanish, Salem Academy, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Whitney, Frances E. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of piano, West Virginia School 
for Deaf and Blind, Romney, W. Va. 

Wickware, Robert K. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in science and mathematics, Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Laura G. (A.M. 1939), pri- 
mary supervisor, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Williams, Frederick R., teacher of biol- 
ogy, Gilman Country School, Baltimore. 

Whyte, Felicia, public health nurse, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Wollaeger, Valeska (A.M. 1941), first 
grade teacher, District No. 1, Suffern, 
N. Y. 


Wright, Maud E., teacher of Latin, 
Riverdale Country Day School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Nell Brooks (A.M. 1938), li- 
brarian, George Moses Horton Branch, 
Carnegie Public Library, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Yanza, Michael (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
speech, “Harewood,” the Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Pa. 

York, Roy, Jr. instructor in music, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Youngert, Eugene (Ed.D. 1939), super- 
intendent, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, Ill. 

Yurchak, Irene E. (A.M. 1939), super- 
visor of cafeterias, Junior High Schools, 
New York, N. Y. 

Zaremba, Jean (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
Spanish, Hempstead High School, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Zimmerly, Marion Bond, instructor in 
home economics, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Zimmerman, Irene (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of Spanish, High School, Teaneck, N. J. 
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Dr. Elmer T. Peterson (A.M. 1922) is 
acting dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the State University of lowa 
during the absence of Dr. Paul C. 
Packer (Ph.D. 1923), who is spending 
the first two months of the school year 
directing the reorganization of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


Mr. E. H. Black (A.M. 1929) has been 
re-elected superintendent of schools in 
Bristow, Okla., for a three-year term. 
He has already completed fifteen years 
of service at Bristow. 


Miss Lillian L. Binns (A.M. 1924) 
was educational consultant for Friends 
Yearly Meeting Schools and Coordi- 
nator for the Workshop of Friends 
Council on Education, Elementary Sec- 
tion, at Pendle Hill, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the past summer. 


Mr. R. Emerson Langfitt (A.M. 1926) 
was coeditor of and contributor to 
Administrative Practices in Large High 
Schools (American Book Co.), one of 
the Sixty Educational Books of 1940. 


Mr. William D. Van Anken (A.M. 
1918) has retired after twenty-eight 
years as a principal in the Paterson, 
N. J., school system. He plans to spend 
his winters in Hollywood, Fla., and his 
summers in Mannsville, N. Y. 


Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer (Ph.D. 
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1937) has been reelected for a four- 
year term as superintendent of schools, 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Miss Hannah Lindahl participated in 
the Conference of the Elementary 
Workshop held in the summer at In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. 


Mrs. Betty M. Peckham (B.S. 1928) is 
the author of The Sky Hostess, a voca- 
tional picture book for older girls, 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Her ten-year-old daughter, Sylvia, an 
experienced air traveller, supplied sev- 
eral bits of information for this book. 
Mrs. Peckham, formerly Betty Clock, 
worked in the Library when she was a 
student at Teachers College. She is now 
school librarian at Bloomfield, N. J. 


Dr. T. S. Montgomery (A.M. 1920) 
has been elected president of the Texas 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion for 1941-42. 


Mr. Joseph A. Day (A.M. 1927) has 
been ordered to active duty in the 
army under his commission as Major 
in the Infantry Reserve. He is on duty 
at the headquarters of the Seventh 
Corps Area, Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. W. W. Carpenter (Ph.D. 1926), in 
collaboration with G. H. Marshall and 
Clara W. Marshall, has written The 
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Administrator's Wife, a recent publica- 
tion of the Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Thurston Adams (Ed.D. 1938) was 
a member of the staff of the University 
of Vermont during the summer. He is 
serving his fourth year as chairman of 
the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Miss Edith Sauer (A.M. 1932) is prin- 
cipal of Jefferson Avenue and Lincoln 
Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. D. B. Kraybill (A.M. 1915), dean 
of West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology (formerly New River State 
College), at Montgomery, writes that 
one of the outstanding programs of the 
Institute is a training program for boys 
aiming at leadership positions in the 
mines. It is conducted on a cooperative 
basis. 


The appointment of Dr. Oliver M. 
Butterfield (Ph.D. 1939) as full-time 
chaplain at the new California Institute 
for Men at Chino has been announced 
by the State Prison Board in coopera- 
tion with the State and Federal Councils 
of Churches. In addition to directing 
the religious work at the institution Dr. 
Butterfield will assist in the general 
program of education and guidance. 


Miss Myrtle S. Umphress (A.M. 1927) 
is professor of home economics at 


Southwestern State College of Diver- 
sified Occupations, Weatherford, Okla, 
and Dr. Grace E. Jencke (Ph.D. 1935) 
is professor of English at the same in- 
stitution. 


Dr. Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) was 
a member of the teaching staff at the 
University of Colorado during the sum- 
mer. Dr. Orleans and Emanuel Saxe are 
the authors of Conrmercial Arithmetic 
Knowledge of Students in a Collegiate 
School of Business, School of Educa- 
tion Research Studies in Education, 
Monograph No. 1, College of the City 
of New York. 


Miss Alice Allene Sefton (A.M. 1928), 
staff member in charge of physical edu- 
cation of the School Health Bureau, 
Welfare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, is author of 
The Women’s Division, National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, which is pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press. 


Mr. Emilio Rodriguez has been ap- 
pointed principal of La Progresiva, 
Cardenas, Cuba. He succeeds Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Wharton, who founded the 
school and who has been engaged in 
educational work in Cuba for almost 
forty-two years. The enrollment of this 
school, which includes both elementary 
and high school grades, is around seven 
hundred, about one hundred eighty 
being boarding students drawn from all 
six provinces of Cuba. 





